Loss of Vessels and Lives 
on the Columbia River and 
on the Pacific Ocean in the 

area Surrounding the mouth 
of the Columbia River * 


From 1725 to 2006 


ROUGH DRAFT? 


1 These vessels have been lost while at sea, entering and leaving the Columbia River or while on the Columbia River. The 
home ports for many of the vessels were those communities along the lower Columbia River. Other vessels had ports of 
call on the Columbia River. 


2 As of March 28, 2008, this document has been completed in ROUGH DRAFT form. If you are aware of any incorrect 
information or missing information, please contact Diane Collier at (503) 861-2450. 
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Story by DAN HAAG 


Nicknames aren't easy to shake. While they 
may not always be a badge of honor, a nickname 
can serve as a useful cautionary tale. Such is the 
case with the waterways in the Columbia-Pacific 
region, long ago dubbed the “Graveyard of the 
Pacific” by wary mariners. 


What's in a name? 

The title “Graveyard of the Pacific” wasn’t 
given lightly. Our regions’ coastal waterways 
earned that moniker on merit. 

The area stretches from Tillamook Bay on 
the Oregon Coast northward to Cape Scott 
Provincial Park on Vancouver Island, Brit- 
ish Columbia. A combination of unpredict- 
able weather conditions combine with coast- 
al characteristics have caused a significant 
number of wrecks in this area. 

The title likely originated from the earli- 
est days of the maritime fur trade. Incomplete 
charts and out-dated navigational techniques 
led to increasing numbers of traders’ ships 
being wrecked. 

If this region is the graveyard, than its 
headquarters is the Columbia Bar, which has 
claimed 2,000 vessels and 700 lives since 
1792. Here, ships often battle strong winds 

and mighty swells. . 

In 1862, U.S. Navy Cmdr. Charles Wilkes 


gave this grim assessment: “Mere descrip- 
tion can give but little idea of the terrors of 
the bar of the Columbia; all who have seen it 
have spoken of the wilderness of the ocean, 
and the incessant roar of the waters, repre- 
senting it as one of the most fearful sights 
that can possibly meet the eye of the sailor.” 

One only needs to see the skeleton of the 
Peter Iredale embedded in the sand on Clat- 
sop Spit in Fort Stevens State Park to be re- 
minded of these dangers. 

“The Columbia River is one of the most 
dangerous waterways in the world,” says Jeff 
Smith, curator at the Columbia River Mari- 
time Museum. 

Still, people are fascinated by the stories 
behind these men and ships. They represent 
the best of people in the worst of circum- 
stances. 

Chris Dewey, adjunct instructor of an- 
thropology and archaeology at Clatsop 
Community College, says these stories hold 
historical importance for our area. “Ship- 
wrecks hold a special place in peoples’ 
imagination,” he says. “They bring togeth- 
er the romance of the sea and the mystery 
of how the vessel met its ultimate fate. For 
centuries, brave sailors ventured over the 
horizon to places unknown only to run afoul 
of enemies, weather or bad luck. Shipwrecks 
can tell those stories.” / 


The Mimi 

The Mimi was a German barque that ran 
aground on the beach at Manzanita in 1913. She 
had become lost in dense fog, and the ship’s 
master mistook the Nehalem River for the Co- 
lumbia River. Amazingly, not a single crewman 
was lost in the wreck. But things would take a 
turn for the worse. 

A salvage operation ensued April 6, 1913 
with a team of 26 men. The group included the 
ship’s captain, insurance representatives, and 
crewmen. 

Engineers were on hand to operate a “steam 
donkey,” a steam-powered winch employed by 
the maritime and lumber industries. The plan 
was to use the winch to help dislodge the Mimi 
from the sand. 

“The ship was in pretty good shape when it 
ran aground,” says Tom Mock, president of the 
Nehalem Valley Historical Society. “They de- 
cided they needed to remove the ballast to move 
it, and it became too top heavy.” 

During the ion, a heavy storm and 
high surf rolled in. The pull of the steam donkey 
caused the barque to capsize or “turn turtle.” 

Twenty-two men were suddenly trapped in- 
side the Mimi’s hull or clinging to her rigging 
with night falling. 

The Daily Capital, a Salem newspaper, re- 
counted the events: “The fate of the men is 
held a secret by the fury of the ocean, which 


has made rescue impossible. Darkness tonight 


saw the figures of men clinging to the boat, and 
the wind brought their cries for help to the ears 
of 1,000 or more people gathered on the shore 
nearby, but every attempt at rescue met with 
failure...” 

Only four men were saved. 

Manzanita beach has seen its fair share of 
wrecks: the Frances Leggett sank in 1914 with 
65 lives lost; the Oakland beached in 1916; the 
Glenesslin ran aground near the base of Neah- 
kahnie Mountain in 1913. 

In her 2004 book “At The Foot Of The 
Mountain,” author Jane Comerford noted that 
“by the turn of the 19th century, and into the 
1920s, beached vessels were a somewhat com- 
mon event.” 

“You get in the lee of Neahkahnie Mountain, 
and it’s real difficult to turn back,” Mock says. 


The Vaslav Vorovsky 

In November 1941, the freighter Vaslav Vor- 
ovsky became the first Russian vessel to wreck 
on the Columbia River bar. All things consid- 
ered, the crew was very fortunate. 

Loaded with heavy cargo, the ship encoun- 
tered a ferocious gale and attempted to turn back 
before suffering a steering malfunction. 

Helpless, the ship grounded on Peacock Spit 
near the Columbia’s mouth and was soon broken 
apart by the surf. Fortunately, all of the 37 crew 


Submitted photo courtesy of Marine Arche- 


ology Society 
The Mimi, a German barque that ran 
aground on Manzanita beach in 1913, 
rolled over while salvage operations 
were underway. 


Submitted photo courtesy Columbia River 
Maritime Museum 

Left: These spoons, now housed at 
the maritime museum, are from the 
Vaslav Vorovsky, a Russian freighter 
that wrecked on Peacock Spit in 1941. 
A crewman gave them to a member of 
the U.S. Coast Guard who helped with 
the rescue of the crew. 


- me 


Submitted photo courtesy Nehalem Valley Historical Society 


The Oakland wrecked on the beach in Manzanita in 1916. Unlike the 1913 
wreck of the Mimi, the Oakland was repaired and returned to sea. 


ce : ‘ Submitted photo courtesy Columbia River Maritime Museum 
Submitted photo courtesy Columbia River Maritime Museum The U.S. Coast Guard helps rescue Russian sailors from the Vaslav Vorovsky, 
Russian sailors abandon the doomed freighter Vaslav Vorovsky, which wrecked in the Columbia River in 1941, _ Which wrecked in the Columbia River in 1941. 
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Did you know? 


+ The Vaslav Vorovsky was 
part of the Lend Lease Program, 
in which the United States sup- 
plied Free France, United King- 
dom, the Republic of China, and 
later the USSR and other Allied 
nations with food, oil and ma- 
chinery to fight Nazi Germany. 

- A table that belonged to 
Ben Lane, first mayor of Man- 
zanita, was recently located at 
CRMM and brought to NVHS 
for display. The tabletop is teak 
from the still-mysterious bees- 
wax ship, and the legs are wood 
from the Mimi. 

+ When the Frances Leggett 
sank off Manzanita in 1914, her 
cargo of railroad ties washed 
ashore and was quickly sal- 
vaged by locals to use in house 
construction. 

+ Peacock Spit is named for 
the U.S. Navy sloop USS Pea- 
cock, which wrecked at the foot 
of the promontory marking the 
north side of the Columbia Riv- 
er’s entrance in 1841. The par- 
tially submerged sand pit there 
became known as Peacock Spit. 
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were rescued thanks the prompt-actions of the 
U.S. Coast Guard. 

Smith enjoys recounting the human story that 
sprang from the Russian freighter’s demise. 

Early in his tenure at the Columbia River 
Maritime Museum, Smith came across a collec- 
tion of photographs that depicted the wreck of 
the vessel and the ensuing rescue of its crew. 


itime museum and inquired after information on 
the grounding of a Russian freighter in the riv- 
er. Smith met with the woman and came to find 
that her husband had been with the Coast Guard 
during the rescue of the Russian crew. 

“It was a he told her and then shared 
with his kids,” Smith says. “They all grew up 
hearing about the Vaslav Vorovsky.” 


He noticed several different ; One crewman had been so thank- 
spellings of the ship’s name and de- ‘The Columbia — ful for his rescue that he gave the 
cided to dig deeper. i : woman’s husband a set of spoons 

“It was early in my time at the RiveriSONe@ _ from the ship. In the course of his 
museum, and it kind of became my conversation with the woman, 
shipwreck,” Smith says. “It was just. Of the MOSt Smith mentioned that the maritime 
one of those stories that wouldn't museum would be a great place for 
quit.” dangerous the spoons. 

He began to research the back- : “About two weeks later | get this 
ground of the incident and the peo- waterways IN padded envelope with four spoons,” 
ple involved. “The crew got safely ; he says. “On the back of each was 
away, but the captain refused to the world. the name of the ship stamped in Cy- 


leave,” Smith says. “Russian cap- 

tains were apparently under strict orders from 

Stalin not to leave their ships or face severe con- 
uences.” 

The Coast Guard returned the next day and 
was able to convince the captain to leave. The 
fact that the ship was breaking apart under him 
helped mitigate his fear of Stalin. 

Smith says determining the facets to the story 
was only the first phase. 

Several years later, a woman visited the mar- 


rillic writing.” 
While the crew and captain were returned 
safely to Russia, the captain was never heard 
from again. 


Marine archeology 
Formed in May 2015 in Astoria, the Marine 
Archeology Society has set out to search for, 
identify and document shipwrecks in Oregon 
and Washington. 
The society has already worked on projects 


with the National Park Service at the Lewis and 
Clark National Historical Park, and the Garibal- 
di and Columbia River Maritime Museums. 

Dewey, founder and president of MAS, is ea- 
ger to find the stories that are hidden within so 
much sunken history. 

He believes that the causes of shipwrecks 
and glimpses into the lives of the sailors aboard 
are vitally important to the bigger historical 
picture. “In some cases, shipwrecks can pro- 
vide new insight into the lives of passengers 
and maybe tell us something new about past 
societies,” he says. 

Dewey adds that while the larger, more fa- 
mous wrecks capture most of the attention, he is 
intrigued by smaller, relatively unknown vessels 
that are wrecked around the area. 

Case in point was the survey MAS recently 
conducted of a small boat wreck in Lewis and 
Clark National Historical Park. 

Trained volunteers went out to the park at low 
tide and took measurements of the boat’s details, 
made drawings of the site, and took photographs. 

Dewey says MAS plans to conduct oral histo- 
ry interviews and compare the drawings to ves- 
sels at the Columbia River Maritime Museum 
and at Pier 39’s Bumble Bee Cannery Museum. 

MAS is also in the process of raising mon- 
ey to purchase an underwater remotely operated 
vehicle (ROV) kit that will be assembled and 


operated by students from Clatsop Community 


College and Warrenton High School. 

Dewey says the goal of the project is to use 
the ROV to search for, identify and monitor un- 
derwater cultural heritage sites in Clatsop Coun- 
ty and the surrounding areas. 

“We are not treasure hunters; we seek infor- 
mation not gold or silver,” he says. “Maritime 
archaeology is important because shipwrecks 
are links to our past.” 


Those in peril on the sea 

Major wrecks are now few and far between 
since the sailing ship gave way to power, but the 
danger is ever-present. A mix of container ships, 
fishing vessels and recreational craft still vie for 
space on the ocean and the Columbia on any giv- 
en day, and the dangerous conditions will always 
be there to challenge them. 

Thanks to the vigilance of the U.S. Coast 
Guard and the Columbia River Bar Pilots, rec- 
reational and commercial shipping have safe- 
guards that mariners of 100 years ago couldn't 
have imagined. 

In the meantime, mariners continue to put 
faith in their experience, each other and their 
vessels. 

Capt. H. Lawrence, master of the Peter Ire- 
dale, offered a final, thankful toast to the ves- 
sel that brought his men to shore in 1906: “May 
God bless you, and may your bones bleach in 
the sands.” 
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by Elleda Wilson 
ewilson@dailvastorian.com (503) 325-3211, ext. 257 


‘A MAN OF THE OLD TYPE’ 


A s many locals probably know, Wednesday is the 110th 

iversary of the commercial sailing vessel Peter Ire- 
dale (pictured in its prime) running aground on Clatsop Spit. 
Built in 1890 in England, the four-masted steel barque is a 
well-known landmark in this neck of the woods, but how 
much do you know about the man it was named for? The Ire- 
dale family website, www.iredale.de, provided some insight, 
and his photo. 

Peter Iredale (1823-1899), of shipowners P. Iredale & 
Porter of Liverpool, started his career working on ships, and 
was a force to be reckoned with. One obituary said, “At one 
period he was super cargo and coast master on the West Afn- 
can coast ... He was a man of great vigour and possessed an 
iron constitution. He fought down fearlessly, almost scom- 
fully attacks of all kinds, recovering from Yellow Jack, coast 
fevers, and other troubles, until he became almost immured 
from decease. While many others perished on that fatal coast, 
he triumphed over every disease by which he was assailed.” 

«He was a great individualist with a wide knowledge of 
humanity,” A. Leon Marsh, an executive at P. Iredale & Por- 
ter, wrote in his memoir. “Apparently rigid in control and stern 
against wrongdoing, he had an underlying very human under- 
standing and tolerance and a sense of humour known perhaps 
only to those in intimate day to day contact with him.” 

Iredale’s memory was “astonishing,” Marsh recalled, as he 
could remember exactly what ships were carrying, even those 
that had been away from home port for over a year. He also 
noted the shipowner’s “Spartan nature,” evidenced by refus- 
ing to cancel an appointment in London, even though he was 
“crippled with gout, his leg swathed up in bandages,” and 
having to prop his leg up on the train ride into town. 

“He was a man of the old type, straight as an arrow, open 
hearted, and with ever a cheery word on his tongue,” the obit- 
uary noted. “He had not an enemy but enjoyed the fnendship 
of hosts of men."” JO- 2i- ROM 
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Astoria was sold to the Britsh in 
1813, during the war of 1812. 


.S. Department of 
omeland Security 
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On May 4, 1880, a great sudden 

storm struck the river mouth and 

took the lives of 200 Columbia 
i River fishermen alone. Tragedies 

like these inspired the Columbia 
Ee ey ee River often being referred to as the 
TAL ST ANY CET RAND Graveyard of the Pacific. 


inited States 
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In the 140 years since the British 
bark William and Ann ran aground 
on Clatsop Beach and her 26 crew 
members were massacred by 
angry Indians, there have been ap- 
proximately 114 vessels wrecked, 
stranded, sunk in collisions, or 
capsized in the Columbia River 
estuary, on the nearby beaches, 
or at sea within a few miles of the 
entrance of the river. 


j/22/201 


Oscar S. Wicklund 
Alfred Rimer 
John Doty 
Charles Johnson 
Theodore Roberge 
Edward Johnson 
Thomas Anderson 
Robert Therand 
P.A. De Kruis 
Charles E. Pearson 
Bernard C. Anderson 
Rudolph A. Pajoman 
Carl W. Petterson 
Robert Nagel 
Ole Ericksen 
Leonard Pearson 


Awarded 14 April 1913 


han five hours. 


“he Rosecrans left Monterey, 


intil she neared the mouth of the Columbia River on the night of the 6th. On the evening of the date 


Disappointment Light. Another light visible one-half point on the starboard bow was thought to be the North 
Head Light. The Columbia River Lightship was not seen at all. During the latter part of the night, Third Officer 
C. R. Palmer was on the bridge. The master remained below except for a brief interval shortly after 4 am, 
when he came on deck to exchange a few words with Palmer. The steamer held to the course set by the 
captain—north 8 degrees west—until she stranded at 5.15 am. 


As to the responsibility for the disaster, the investigating officer reported: 


No other conclusion can be reached by me than that the disaster resulted from poor judgment 
and carelessness on the part of those who were responsible for the navigation and safety of the 
Rosecrans. The vessel must have passed the Tillamook Rock Light earlier than 3:30 am, as it is 
unreasonable to think that she could have covered 19 nautical miles in the next hour and 40 
minutes under slow bell. If the course steered is correct, unless the compass was greatly in error 
the light abeam must have been much more than 2 1/2 miles distant, otherwise the vessel would 
have stranded on Clatsop Beach. 


Quartermaster Peters states that when he came on deck at 4 am. two lights were visible—one 
white light well off to starboard bow, which was taken for the Cape Disappointment Light, and 
North head Light, visible one-half point on the starboard bow. As the Rosecrans at that time was 
probably at least 7 miles from Peacock Spit (this being determined by the combined speed of the 
vessel, which was perhaps 3 or 4 knots, and the current setting to the northward with the same 
velocity), it seems probable that the white light visible broad off the starboard bow was 
Desdemona Shoals Light. North Head Light, surrounded by mist, was probably not seen at all. 


Had the light last seen been North Head Light, the position of the vessel would have been such 
that the strong ebb tide at the mouth of the river would doubtless have carried her clear of 
Peacock Spit. She must have passed within 3 miles inside of Columbia River Lightship, which 
she should have sighted. Capt. Johnson should have remained on deck on approaching the 
Columbia River bar at night under suck unfavorable weather conditions, and stood a course 
sufficiently broad to make the lightship and carry his vessel outside of danger. It is evident that 
the ship was far ahead of her reckoning, and that not sufficient allowance was made for the 
northerly set of the current, the velocity of which had been greatly increased by the southerly 


gale. Had the Rosecrans, after passing Tillamook Rock Light, headed off shore on port tack, with 
her engines just turning over, she would have drifted to the northward and been in a good 
position off the bar at daylight. 


2eacock Spit takes its name from the US sloop-of-war Peacock, which stranded on the shoal in 1841. The 
spit has claimed many a good ship. When a vessel grounds there she is either quickly pounded to pieces by 
he terrific breakers or swallowed up by quicksand. The surf in that locality, always heavy, was extremely so 


yn the morning of 7 January. 


[he steamer struck at a point 1.5 miles from the shore. The Cape Disappointment Life-Saving Station was 
about the same distance away. Immediately after the stranding, the master came on deck and ordered his 
vireless operator to flash an "SOS" call to the effect that the vessel was on the bar and breaking up. The 
nessage was repeated three or four times. Shortly afterward the operator was instructed to shut off his 
surrent, the master being fearful that the sparks from the apparatus might set the cargo on fire. The call was 


»icked up by the operator at Astoria, OR who replied: 


readnaught. It appeared that the message from the agent of the Puget Sound Tugboat Sone . Keeper 
ficklund was received at the Point Adams Station at 5:30 am. The agent had also informe ra 

ficklund that the tug Tatoosh was making ready to go to the steamer's assistance. Being wane e 

ireless operator at Astoria that the Rosecrans was probably in the breakers on Clatsop Spit, eae 
ficklund sent a patrolman out to the beach to see if such was the case. He also telephoned to the ee 
reman on Point Adams asking him to reconnoiter. This action taken, he ordered his men to get reaay for 


2a. 


he life-saving crew first proceeded to the mouth of the river, where the Tatoosh, bound on an errand similar 
) theirs, overtook them. The tug made a thorough exploration of the bar, but no trace of the vessel was to be 
2en. The search ended, the life-saving crew returned to their station, where they learned that the quest of 


\e patrol and of the jetty foreman had been equally fruitless. 


s telephone communication with Cape Disappointment was temporarily interrupted, Keeper Wicklund 
ecided to run across the river and find out whether that crew had learned anything of the whereabouts of 
1e Rosecrans. As he was about to leave the station, the Fort Stevens operator informed him that the 
teamer had run onto Peacock Spit, not far from North Head. Deeming it advisable to unite the efforts of the 
vo crews of surfmen, Keeper Wicklund therefore, crossed over the river with all possible speed. 


eeper Wicklund, in his report to the department and in his testimony, described the experiences of the two 
arties attempting to reach the wreck. It appeared that immediately upon his arrival at the Cape 
lisappointment Station, Wicklund put off for the Rosecrans unaccompanied by the Cape Disappointment 
rew. This was necessary as several members were then out on the beach watching for any of the seamen 
‘ho might come ashore. Concerning this attempt, Wicklund said: 


All that could be seen of the wreck was the mast sticking up with 3 men clinging to the rigging. | 
did not have much hope of reaching the vessel, but | thought it would encourage those men in the 
rigging if they saw the lifeboat constantly trying to reach them. | made two attempts, but the boat 
was entirely submerged, and we were forced to return. | got out only a quarter of a mile from the 
Cape. 


When | got back to the Cape Disappointment Station, | talked the matter over with Captain Rimer, 
and we agreed that we must reach the vessel if there was any way for us to do so. We concluded 
we would make another attempt right away; the tide having slackened. We made up our minds 
that we would not quit trying as long as there was anyone left in the rigging. 


eferring to the trip made by both crews to the wreck during the afternoon, Keeper Wicklund continued: 


We left the station together about 12:30 pm. Captain Rimer’s boat was about 200 yards ahead of 
mine, due to the fact that he was running at full speed. | slowed down a little against every sea to 
Save my boat from destruction. While the wind had hauled a little to the southwest and moderated 
somewhat, it was still blowing a gale. The seas filled our boat constantly. 


| observed the Cape Disappointment boat (the Tenacious) go out between the wreck and the 
shore, circle around the bow of the ship, and then run to a position to southward of her. They 
seemed to be in trouble, as they lay in the same position for quite a while. 


OK. Will send help. About where are you? 
To this the Rosecrans sent back the following: 
Water has washed in the cabins—-I can’t stay much longer—hel... 


It was not shown that any signals other than those referred to were made aboard the Rosecrans. The 
survivors could not say whether the vessel carried any rockets, blue lights, or other means of making known 
the fact that they were in trouble. The steamer’s whistle was not blown. The reason for this may very well 
have been that the engine room was flooded by the time the seriousness of the misfortune was realized. 
There were life preservers on board, but it appears that several of the sailors did not have them on when the 
need came. The vessel had four lifeboats, but all of them were carried away soon after the stranding. Given 
the seas breaking around the stricken steamer, it is doubtful whether they would have survived as no small 
craft could have stood up to the smothering sea. 


Immediately after the steamer grounded the signal was given to reverse the engines full speed, and put the 
helm hard over. Orders were also given to start the pumps. The intent was to empty some of the oil 
overboard, lightening ship. The vessel answered her helm and started to back, but the heavy seas 
interrupted her progress. The seas tore away the hatches and initiated a deluge below decks. This 
extinguished her fires and lights leaving the crew helpless and in the dark. 


After the engines stopped running, the crew assembled below amidships. Here they intended to wait for 
daylight and the help they all felt their wireless call would bring. Just before dawn, the seas carried away the 
foremast and broke the ship abaft it. Despite the ruin that was taking place above deck, the crew remained 
inder shelter until nearly 9 am. Finally, the vessel had become so full that all hands were driven into the 
open. 


All that was known of the events on board the Rosecrans is contained in the three survivors’ testimony in the 
official investigation. Referring to his own experiences while engaged in the struggle to save himself, 
Quartermaster Peters, said: 


When | went on deck | tried to make the wheelhouse, where most of the crew were, and when | 
got forward of the stack | met Capt. Johnson. He was trying to get up to the wheelhouse, too; but 
his leg was broken, so we got him on the fiddley, under the overhang of the house. The seas 
were coming so strong that the after end of the house began to sag, so we had to get out of 
there. When | got out, a sea washed me to the rail. When the sea cleared | tried to make the 
rigging, but missed it and fell on the main deck. The next sea took me overboard. | noticed a 
plank a few feet away, and swam to it. | drifted over toward North Head Light, and thought | was 
safe until | saw the rocks and the breakers. | tried to swim clear of the rocks, and it seems the 
current started to take me out to sea. | then drifted up to the northward, and the breakers got me 
and took me ashore. | lost my plank when | got into the breakers. | was obliged to cut adrift my life 
preserver, as it got over my head. | stayed on top of the breakers as best | could all the way in, 
and then crawled up on the driftwood away from the sea. 


eters made land, 5 miles up the coast, on Tioga Beach. A gunner found him as he lay helpless on the 
trand. With the assistance of others, he carried Peters to a nearby house and gave him first aid. Later the 
eeper of the Klipsan Beach Life-Saving Station, having learned of his coming ashore, arrived, took him in 
harge, and continued to treat him. 


The wreck was lying headed west. | ran in as close as | dared toward the starboard Ht and 
signaled to the men in the rigging to jump, that being in my opinion the only way in which 
could be rescued. | circled five times, and got as near the vessel as | dared each time, signaling 
to the sailors to jump, but they would not do it. As we got near the wreck the fifth time, a terrific 
sea struck our boat, turning it almost end over end and washing five members of the crew . 
overboard, including myself. We all managed to hang onto the life rails and were hauled back into 
the boat-all except Surfman Pearson. When the boat righted itself he was more than 300 yards 
away from us. ‘We had no difficulty, however, in picking bun up. At this point we observed the 
Cape Disappointment crew signaling for assistance. We responded, and found that they also had 
suffered a capsize, which had damaged their boat and stopped their engine. We towed them to 
the tug Fearless, which was standing by outside the breakers. We fhen returned to the wreck. 
Just as soon as we got within about 100 yards of the vessel one of the men jumped and was 
Quickly rescued. This was Erick Lundmark, the ship’s carpenter. Then another man--John 
Slinning-- jumped and was rescued in the same manner. There was still another man in the 
rigging, but he was hanging on the ratlines and appeared to be dead. He fell shortly afterwards, 
struck an iron stanchion, and dropped into the sea. We picked up the body as it drifted toward us. 


It was now about 4 o’clock. The sea was still high, and the tide running out strong. We had no 
chance to return to the harbor, so | shaped our course for the Columbia River Lightship, several 
miles seaward. We arrived there at 7:15 pm. 


On account of the heavy sea, we experienced considerable difficulty in getting aboard the 
lightship. We let the boat astern on 50 fathoms of 4-inch rope. The following morning the wind 
had increased instead of moderated, and the sea was mountain high. The lifesaving crew, with 
the aid of the officers and the men of the lightship, tried three different t times during the day to 
haul the boat alongside to get the remains of the sailor and free the boat of water, but the gale 
and sea made it impossible to do so without running the risk of killing some one. At 9 pm it was 
found that the boat had gone adrift. 


The following day (9 January) the weather moderated sufficiently to permit us to be transferred to 
the tug Oneonta. The tug carried us to our station and took the two survivors to Astoria, where 
they were cared for by representatives of the wrecked vessel. 


2eper Wicklund expressed the opinion that if the exact location of the vessel could have been ascertained 
nen she struck the spit on the morning of the 7th, the majority, if not all, of her crew might have been 
ved. 


1e two tug masters who assisted the life-saving crews during this disaster deserve high praise. The tug 
neonta (Charles E. Anderson, master) went over the bar on the morning of the 7th and made an 
isuccessful effort to locate the wreck. She went again in the evening in search for the Point Adams Station 
ew which had been reported to be disabled at sea. This second trip of the tug took her clear to the lightship 
id back toward North Head. She burned blue lights and blew her whistle as she proceeded. Near midnight 
ie turned back again toward the lightship and was rewarded by finding the crew safe aboard the vessel 

1e stood by all night, hoping to be able to take the life-savers off the next morning. When day came, | 


wever, it was still too rough to effect a transfer. She, therefore. went back to Astoria. On the 
: o ’ ’ a aft 
e 9th she again put to sea and brought the crew in. nese) 


1e tug Fearless (E. D. Parsons, master) 


likewise searched for the Rosecrans on t 
saster. She also went out on the afterno he morning of the 


on of the same day and reached the area of the wreck just as 


2eper Wicklund was towing the Cape Disappointment lifeboat away from the vessel. Her coming was 
ovidential. 


appears that while Keeper Rimer was on his way to the scene of the disaster his boat, the Tenacious. 
rang a bad leak and the engine became disabled. The engine could be kept running, but it was impossible 
regulate its speed. The crew, nevertheless, ran in near the wreck and tried to persuade the sailors in the 
yging to jump. As in the case of the Point Adams crew, they were unable to remain in a position suitable for 
fecting a rescue. While waiting 50 yards away from the wreck for a second favorable chance to swing in 
»ar the projecting mast, they got into a run of heavy breakers. Their engine stopped and their boat, swept 
*Iplessly along, turned turtle. The keeper and two surfmen were washed out and the boat had its steering 
»ar and rudder disabled. Telling of what now transpired, Keeper Rimer said: 


After a few moments we all managed by the greatest effort to get on board again, but found the 
boat and engine room full of water. We, nevertheless, manned the oars and tried our best to get 
back to the wreck. But, notwithstanding our utmost efforts, we failed. As we were in a seething 
cauldron and unable to handle our boat with oars, | wigwagged to the Point Adams boat to tow us 
into quieter water, and Captain Wicklund came and towed us to the tug Fearless. We tried to 
pump our boat out, but it was no use. Her bottom was all split up and her air compartments full of 
water. 


hen it was found that the Cape Disappointment boat was no longer serviceable, the Fearless started to tow 
2 into the harbor on a 60-fathom 4-inch line. The tug had proceeded only a short distance, when Captain 
arsons became apprehensive that the Tenacious, which still contained the life-saving crew, would be 
able to survive the passage over the bar. As the crew were all badly used up and unable to manage their 
actically wrecked craft, Surfman Allen of the Point Adams. Station--who had been left on shore when his 
imrades put to sea, but had gone to the wreck aboard the Fearless—-volunteered to leave the tug, get 
oard the trailing power boat, and steer her through the breakers. Captain Parsons declined to permit him 
do so, however, and decided to move every man in the boat to his vessel. The wisdom of this was soon 
smonstrated. While the tug was plowing her way bravely over the surf-swept bar, the towing line snapped. 
1e powerboat was no sooner adrift than the seas caught her up and rolled her over and over. The tug did 
it dare swing around and attempt to pick her up. 


ve wreck of the Rosecrans will take its place as one of the most lamentable marine casualties in the history 
the service. The work of the life-saving crews in attendance, while so meager in results, will likewise stand 
it conspicuously among the many fine examples of bravery and devotion to duty recorded in the history of 
2 US Life-Saving Service. Rarely have the Service’s crews worked against more distressing odds or 
hibited more indomitable spirit. The situation they faced in their efforts to save the Rosecran’s crew may 

: imagined by the following answer made by Keeper Rimer to a question from the investigating officer as to 
2 state of the seas around the wreck: 


The seas were confused, going in every direction. One time Captain Wicklund's boat was headed 
into a sea which appeared to be 40 feet high. It struck the Dreadnaught broadside and | thought 
he was gone. | started to go to his assistance, but when | looked again | found he was all right. 


s gratifying to state that the services of the life-saving crews and of the masters of the tugs Oneonta and 
‘arless were properly recognized by the department. Keepers Rimer and Wicklund, and Captains Anderson 
d Parsons each. received a congratulatory letter from the Secretary of the Treasury. Moreover, each 
smber of the two life-saving crews who performed service at the wreck (16 persons in all) was awarded the 
)Id Lifesaving Medal. This was bestowed by the department in recognition of heroic daring exhibited in 


saving or attempting to save life from the perils of the sea." The Oregon Legislature also adopted a 
2solution commending each man who took part in the day’s hazardous work by name. 


onsidering the difficulties and dangers experienced by the lifesavers on this occasion, it seems little paca of 
iraculous that they all escaped with their lives. Both crews were upset in the breaker-swept wags ye 2 

ne suffered injury more serious than a few bruises and cuts. Neither of the service power boats, however, 
‘as ever recovered. 


he Rosecrans carried a large cargo of crude oil confined on board in tanks. One or more of these jah 
urst during the terrific bombardment of the waves some hours after the steamer stranded and while the 
‘esaving crews were alongside. The influence of oil upon turbulent waters--long a moot question-- has been 
1e subject of investigation both in this country and abroad. The results of the tests made do not appear to 
ave been given sufficient publicity, however, to dispel the skepticism still too prevalent as to the efficacy of 
lis means of calming rough seas. 


iformation regarding this subject can be gleaned from Keeper Wicklund observations at the wreck. The 
\llowing is taken from his testimony given at the investigation of this wreck: 


A. Was there much oil on the water? 


A. At first there was none to speak of, but one of the tanks seemed to have burst while 
we were near the wreck, leaving a streak of oil about 20 feet wide toward the shore. 


Q. Did the oil seem to smooth the sea? 


A. Yes, indeed. Had it not been for the oil | do not think the men in the rigging would 
have jumped, because they followed that streak when they came toward the boat. 


report made by the president of the board of life-saving appliances upon the influence of oil in subduing the 
aves may be found in the Annual Report of the Life-Saving Service for the year 1883 The action of the oil is 
(plained in the report as follows: 


The motion of the air being communicated to water through the medium of friction, it follows that 
whatever diminishes friction tends to prevent water from taking up motion. Oil, being of less 
specific gravity than water and possessing properties that admit of a small quantity being rapidly 
spread over a large surface, is peculiarly adapted to act as a lubricant between the two elements. 
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Four fishermen missing 


Coast Guard calls off search for crew of missing Warrenton-based vessel Lady Cecelia 


By EDWARD STRATTON 
The Daily Astorian 


LEADBETTER POINT, Wash. 
— Four fishermen from the War- 
renton-based fishing vessel Lady 
Cecelia have been missing off the 
Long Beach Peninsula since early 
Saturday. 


Vessel: Signal showed that 


Continued from Page 1 


The fishermen on board when it 
left were Dave Nichols, 42, from 
Warrenton; Jason Bjaranson, 38, also 
from Warrenton; Chris Langel, 25, 
from Kaukauna, Wis.; and Luke 
Jensen, 22, from Ilwaco, Wash. 

A signal from the crew’s Emer- 
gency Position Indicating Radio Bea- 
con came in around 3:37 a.m. Satur- 
day, sending Sector Columbia 
River's personnel 17 miles west of 
Leadbetter Point near Willapa Bay at 
the northem tip of the peninsula. 


An unsuccessful search involving 
U.S. Coast Guard units from Sacra- 
mento, Calif., to Port Angeles, 
Wash., took place during the week- 
end. 

The U.S. Coast Guard searched 
through all of Saturday, kept a boat 
on scene overnight, kept searching 
Sunday moming and discontinued 


its effort at 9:44 a.m. the same day. 

“In any situation like this, the 
victims have an amount of time that 
we believe is a survivable amount of 
time,” said Petty Officer Shawn 
Eggert about the rescue effort. “In 
this case, we have searched well 
beyond what we believe is a sur- 
vivable amount of time. 


Conditions near where the fisher- 
men went missing reached 46-degree 
water temperatures, 12-foot seas and 
winds up to 75 miles per hour, said 
Eggert. 

The Coast Guard's search started 
with a MH-60 Jayhawk crew from 
Air Station Astoria and two 47-foot 
motor lifeboats from Station Grays 
Harbor, Wash., and Station Cape 
Disappointment, Wash. 

Eggert said that when they arrived, 
guardsmen found an empty lifeboat — 
too damaged to be useful — an oil 
sheen, some crab pots and other 


debris, but no pieces of the Lady 
Cecelia. He added that there’s still no 
information on what happened to the 
fishing vessel, which still hasn’t been 
found. It has not been officially 
announced that the vessel sunk. 

Throughout Saturday, the Coast 
Guard searched a 640-square mile 
area of the ocean, eventually expand- 
ing the search area to more than 1,300 
square miles. 

The search employed both the 
MH-60 Jayhawk helicopters from 
Air Station Astona, the motor lifeboat 
crews from stations Cape Disap- 


“If we got new information ... 
we would get back up in the air. 
There's little else we can do but wait 
and hope.” 

The 62-foot fishing vessel is 
based in Warrenton and registered 
to Dale Kent of Bay City. 


See VESSEL, Page 12 


* Dave Nichols, 42, from 
Warrenton 

- Jason Bjaranson, 38, from 
Warrenton 

* Luke Jensen, 22, from 
llwaco, Wash. 

- Chris Langel, 25, from | 
Kaukauna, Wis. | 
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vessel was 17 miles west of Peninsula 


pointment and Grays Harbor, an HH- 
65 Jayhawk helicopter from Port 
Angeles, Wash., and a C-130 Her- 
cules search plane from Air Statiori 
Sacramento, Calif. An additional 52- 
foot motor lifeboat from Cape Dis- 
appointment and the Coast Guard 
Cutter Cuttyhunk from Port Angeles 
were dispatched toward the scene but 
recalled before they actually assisted 
in the search. 

Eggert said the air units were 
grounded Saturday night, but the 
Coast Guard Cutter Fir, which is 
based at Tongue Point and helps 


maintain 150 aids to navigation along 
the Pacific coasts of Oregon and 
Washington, stayed on scene, search- 
ing for the fishermen through the 
night. 

As of Sunday moming, only the 
Fir and Air Station Astonia continued 
the search. At about 9:44 a.m., said 
Eggert, the Coast Guard decided to 
suspend the search. 

He added that the Coast Guard 
does not usually conduct body recov- 
ery missions, and that it will be up 
to another agency to continue search- 
ing for the victims. 
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acock Spit Earns Grim Cognomen.. 


‘Graveyard Of Pacific 


homes 
1849 “itr 35 CORSICA Feb.21, 1882 47 J.C.COUSINS 
48 FERN GLEN 


36 ISABEL 1830 
37 SHARK 


38 GALENA 


2 SYLVIA DE GRASSE 

= WELCH PRINCE May. 28,1922 

3 U.S.S.PEACOCK July 18,1841 

4 DESDEMONA Jan.1,1857 1 

5 WINDWARD Dec.23 ,1871 

6 GREAT REPUBLIC Apr. 19.1879 15 

7 WM.H.BESSE Jdy 18,1883 

8 DILHARRIE Mar.10,1880 

9 sro Marl, 1874 

W FIRE FLY Feb.25 1854 

1] NORTH BEND x Jan.5 1928 

12 MENDORO Jan.12 ,1853 c 7a 

13.J.MERRITHEW  Jan.12,1853 wineak ant ot age ie 

14 ORIOLE Sept:19,1853 2" 

15 INDUSTRY Mar16,1865 20lat 

16 VANCOUVER 

17 CHAMPION 

18 JOSEPHINE 

19 ELLEN . 

20 S.D.LEWIS 

21 U.S. GRANT Dec 19, 1871 

22 WILLIAM 2 ANN Feb. 1828¢k: 

23MORNING STAR uy 11,1849 24 

24w.B.SCRANTON Mar5, 18675, 

25 ROCHELLE Oct. 21,19 14 [pF 

26COLRIVER LIGHTSHIP 50 ¥ ¢ 

Nov.29- 1899 

Sept. 17. 1881 f 
Jan.13, 1912 39 CAIRNSMORE Sepl.27, 1883 
Jan.9.1853 tive 40 PETER IREDALE.Oc.25, 1906 
Feb. 9.1903 AICITYSf DUBLIN Oct. 18,1878 
De.8, 1902 42 ARCHITECT Me.29, 1875 
Jan.28,1852 40 43 OSHKOSH Nov.15,1912 

33 EDITH LORN Nov.17, 1881 44 PRIMROSE 1882 

34 Semny Foro Jan.29 1864 45 DOVENSHIRE 1884 

A AURORA 1849 46 KAKE Nov.1,1913 

B ARIEL 1866 Cc DETROIT 1853 


Nw.13,1906 , 50 LAUREL 


27 RIVAL 

28 ADMIRAL 

29 VANDALIA 
30ALSTERNIXE % 
31 CAvouR 

32 GEN. WARREN 


51 ROSECRANS 
52 GDV. MOODY 


55 POTRIMPOS 


38 C.A.KLOSE 
D DOLPHIN 


SHIP WRECKS dot the coast between Warrenton and Willapa Bay, most 
of them clustered around Clatsop and Peacock Spits which guard the 


Od. 7.1834 ertes, 59 HARVEST HOME 
Oct. 16,1881 sot” 


Sept. 10,1846 exer 49 ADMIRAL BENGONFeb. 15,1930 
Jone 16,1929 4 


Jan 7.1913 3301 64 ALFA 
Sept 20, 1890 
SS FRANK W. HOWE.Feb. 22,1904 
54 POINT LOMA Feb.28, 1896 
Dec 19,1896 
56 CARRIE B.LAKE 


S57 STRATHBLANE 
Mar26,1905 


Jan 18,1882 
60 WHISTLER Oct. 27,1883 

61 LENORE Fe:. 1917 

62 SUNSHINE Nov.22,1875 25 Lot 
63 ALICE Jan.15.1209° 


eee 


“M.FITZPATRICK]? 
FROM WARRENTON, OREG. TO NORTH SEAT, cee HES WAS 


Sept 19,1924 73 DEWA-GUNGADHAR Jan.t 8.1885 
Feb.5,1925 74 ORIENT Mey.7, 1875 
66 GLENMORAG Marl9,1896 2let 75 paLos 1853 
67 SOLAND Feb.5, 1907 76 ABBEY COWPER Jan.4, 1885 
68 GRACE ROBERTS De. 8, 1887 77 =POLTALLOCH* Nov.27, 1901 
69 ZAMPA July.17, 1904 78 ROSE PERRY Sept. 1872 
70 LAMMERLAW Oct. 31, 1881 79 ROBERT BRUCE pe. 16,185! 
7 GREAT BROUGHTON Nev.1,1881 80 CHALLENGER Ney 7, 1904 
1852 — 72 CANADIAN EXPORTER Aug.l.192t 85 WoODPECKER 1866 


65 CAOBA 


Jan.3.1886 2 
Nov.3,1891 6 


mouth of the Columbia River. Scores of smaller fishing vessels, listec¢ 
only in Coast Guard records, have also broken apart on the sandy coast 


Nearly 100 ships and several,were recovered from theythe sands after her steer 

; after he 
bengre d_ lives have been|wreckage that washed uponjengine failed. One life pag 
c ed by the rolling break-|the beach for days afterward.|when the ship split apart June 
ers and shifting channels anc| The greatest major shipping|16, 1929. 

sand between Warrenton and|disasters on Peacock Spit hap-| One man died when the 
P Cy to Willapa Bay. eae og century. by otor schooner Pescawha 

a seas W pped j i 

reputation for being the most hg Gn Bagg 2g Bee 
deadly on the Pacific Coast. 


The small, mostly  sub- 


7, 1913. Loaded with thousands| q 
of gallons of oil, the ship 
missed the channel in the 
storm and hit the end of the] Four died when the Norwe- 
spit. i ip Chil 
grounded. 
Many were refloated. Oth- 
ers sank into the sand. 


; 12, 1936. All of the 34-manjwith the dual death © 
PR age oo FS rapa crew was lost. It was the Peacock Paint as a result of 
American Sloop of War which highest death toll of Peacock] jetty construction, have oo 


ran aground July 18, 1841. No 
lives were lost. 


lives. 
Since 1900, several ships 
1792, but was later freed and|have run aground on Peacock|which ran : 
? Spit, but lives were lost in only|1941. The ship and its cargo 
The first deaths on the bar|three of the accidents of heavy raachinery were lost, 


a 
Astor to bring supplies and 
pie 5 Aarts A later became 
ria. ‘a ‘hurry to cross 
the bar, the captain sent a 
small boat ahead to look for 
a suitable channel. The boat 
and its crew of eight men 
were lost in the breakers. 

Earlier explorers,. observing) 
the rolling surf from a more 
prudent distance, -had - mis- 
takenly concluded that there 
could not possibly be a river 
of any significance behind the 
waves. 

Greatest disaster in terms of 
loss of life came in early 
May, 1880, when a sudden, 
unexpected M gis swamped a 
fleet of small boats fishing at 
the mouth of the Columbia. 
More than 200 lives were lost, 
but only a handful of bodies 


The Daily Astorian, Astoria, Oregon, Monday, July 25, 1966 
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Tourist 2 went to war during World War Hl. Drawing shows ferry at work as a mine layer at the mouth of the Columbia. 


Date Lost 


Oct 20 
March 22 


May 10 
May 23 


March 10 
July 16 
Sept. 
Sept. 10 


May 8 


March 
June 
March 
Dec. 16 


Jan. 28 
Nov. 20 
Nov. 29 
Dec. 13 


Jan. 9 
Jan. 12 
Jan. 12 


Year 
1725 
1798 
1792 
1811 
1820 
1829 
1829 
1830 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1841 
1846 
1848 
1848 
1849 
1849 
1849 
1850 
1850 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1852 
1852 
1852 
1852 
1852 
1853 
1853 
1853 


slvg4 


Slvg 


slvg 


slvg 


Name 

unknown 

small boat 
Chatham? 

small boat 
unknown 
William & Mary 
William & Ann 
Isabella 

H.M.S. Sulpher 
Delmarrie 
U.S.S. Peacock® 
Rival 

U.S.S. Shark 
Maine 
Vancouver 
Josephine 

L’ Etoile du Matin 
Sylvia de Grasse 
Morning Star 
Aurora 

Orbit 

Robert Bruce 
Dolphin 

General Warren’ 
Machigone 
Marie 

Bordeaux 
Potomac 
Vandalia 
Mindora 

|. Merrithew 


Kind of Vessel 
Spanish beeswax ship 
of the Hazard, a US brigantine 

British tender no lives lost 
of the Tonquin®, a US ship 10 lost 
Japanese junk 

bark 46 lost 

bark 26 lost 

Brit. Hudson Bay brig or bark 

Brit. Royal Navy ship 


Notes 


U.S.N. gun boat 10 lost off Peacock Spit 
U.S.N. survey schooner crew lost 

US whaler 

British bark 

British brig 

French ship 

ship 

US bark - packet ship 
ship 

bark 

schooner 

brig 

steamer 

schooner 

schooner 

US brig 

U.S.N. brig 

US bark 

US bark 

bark 


burned 


42 lost 


9 lost, Capt Beard & crew 


3 This vessel ran aground on an exploratory transit across the Columbia River bar. The vessel was later free and no lives 
were lost. This is the first recorded “shipwreck on the Columbia River. The vessel's master was Lt William R Broughton 
who was Sailing along the Pacific NW coast with Captain George Vancouver who was on the HMS Discover. 

4 slvg indicates these vessels were salvaged. | | 
5 The Tonquin itself was not involved in this incident. It was a small boat from the Tonquin which had been sent by the 
captain across the bar to look for a suitable channel for the Tonquin itself to enter the Columbia River. Eight men were 
lost in the breakers in the first recorded deaths on the Columbia River bar. 

6 This American sloop of war ran aground on what was called then “North Breakers” on charts of the area. It became 
known as “Peacock Spit” because of the Peacock's mishap here. 

’ This vessel foundered on Clatsop Spit and all 42 crewmembers were lost. 


Date Lost _ 


Sept. 19 
Nov. 


Feb. 24 
Dec. 25 
Jan. 1 
March 


Dec. 26 
May 10 


Jan. 29 
May 14 
March 15 
March 16 
May 5 


Jan. 

April 15 
April 20 
Dec. 19 
Dec. 23 


Sept. 
March 1 


May 7 
May 10 
Nov. 22 
Feb. 
March 4 
Dec. 29 
April 19 
Oct. 18 
Oct. 18 


March 10 
May 4 


8 A fleet of small butterfly fishing boats was fishing at the mouth of the Columbia River 
boats and more than 200 lives were loft. Only a handful of bodies were recovered from 


Notes 


Year Name _ Kind of Vessel_ 

1853 Oriole US bark 

1853 Palos US brig 1 lost 
1854 Empire US schooner 

1854 Firefly US steamer tug 4 lost 
1855 Detroit brig 

1857 Desdemona US bark 1 lost Desdemona Sands 
1860 Rambler US schooner 5 lost 
1860 Henrietta bark 

1860 Leonese US bark 9 lost 
1861 Woodpecker British schooner 

1864 Fanny sloop 

1864 Jennie Ford US bark 1 lost 
1864 slvg Jenny Jones US schooner 

1865 Industry US bark 17 lost 
1865 S. D. Lewis brigantine 

1866 W. B. Scranton bark 

1866 Ariel schooner 

1869 Anna C Anderson US schooner 7 lost 
1870 Champion US schooner 3 lost 
1870 Ellen US schooner 

1871 U S Grant US steamer 

1871 slvg Windward US ship 10 lost 
1872 slvg Jane A Falkenburg bark 

1872 Rose Perry Canadian schooner 

1874 slvg_ Sidi French brig 

1874 Rescue US steam tugboat 

1875 slvg Orient US brig 

1875 Architect US bark - schooner 

1875 Sunshine US schooner 25 lost 
1875 Dreadnaught US sloop of Tillamook —__7 lost 
1876 Nabob British bark - ship 

1877 Nimbus US ship 

1879 Great Republic US side-wheel steamer 12 lost 
1878 slvg City of Dublin British ship 

1879 Allegiance ship 

1880 Jessie Nickerson schooner 

1880 Dilharee British bark 

1880 fleet of 2008 butterfly fishing boats 200 lost 


when a sudden and an unexpected gale struck. It swamped the 
the wreckage which washed ashore during the next few days. 


Date Lost Year Name 


Kind of Vessel Notes 
Jan. 3 1881 Lepatia bark 16 lost 
Feb. 8 1881 slvg Emily Stevens US schooner 
Oct. 16 1881 Fern Glen British ship 
Oct. 31 1881 Lammerlaw British bark 
Nov. 17 1881 Great Broughton _ British bark 
Nov. 17 1881 Edith Lorne British bark 
1881 U.S.S. Rival US bark 
1882 Primrose vessel 
Jan. 18 1882 Harvest Home US bark 
Feb. 12 1882 Corsica British bark 
Sept. 5 1883 slvg Queen of the Pacific US steamer 42 lost 
Sept. 26 1883 Cairnsmore British bark 
Oct. 7 1883 J C Cousins US pilot schooner - bark 4 lost 
Oct. 27 1883 Whistler US bark 
1884 Devanshire British ship 
Jan. 4 1885 Abbey Cowper British bark 
Jan. 18 1885 Dewa Gungadhar British bark 
1886 Ariel US schooner 
Jan. 3 1886 Carrie B Lake US schooner 3 lost 
July 25 1886 Wm H Bessie US bark 2 lost 
Nov. 20 1887 slvg Telephone river stern wheeler 1 lost (burned) 
Dec. 8 1887 Grace Roberts US bark 
Jan. 28 1888 Gleaner US river steamer 3 lost 
Oct. 24 1888 Makali bark 11 lost 
1889 Artemisia schooner or ship 
Jan. 4 1890 Douglas Dearborn schooner ship crew lost 
Sept. 20 1890 Governor Moody __ US pilot schooner 
Nov. 3 1891 Strathblane British schooner ship 6 lost 
Feb. 28 1896 Point Loma US steam schooner 
1896 Cadzou Forest British bark 
March 19 1896 Glenmorag British ship 2 lost 
Dec. 19 1896 Potrimpos German bark 
1897 Orion US schooner 
1897 Samaria US ship 
1898 Gamecock sternwheeler 1 lost 
1898 Staghound US sternwheeler 
Nov. 29 1899 slvg No. 50 US Columbia River lightship 
1899 Protection US steamship 1 lost 
Nov. 26 1900 slvg_ Poltallach British bark 
Dec. 11 1900 Andrada bark crew lost 
Jan. 16 1901 Cape Wrath British bark 15 lost 
Dec. 27 1901 Henrietta French bark 


Date Lost 


Feb. 9 
Dec. 8 
Feb. 22 
July 27 
Nov. 7 
Nov. 21 


March 26 


Oct. 25 
Nov. 13 
Dec. 
Feb. 5 
Dec. 
Jan. 15 
Feb. 13 
Aug. 


Oct. 9 
Nov. 17 
Jan. 13 
Jan. 7 
Nov. 1 


Sept 18 
Oct. 21 


April 10 


Feb. 28 


° During a storm, this vessel missed the main channel of the Columbia River an 
Spit. Thirty-three crewmembers were lost and only two survived. 


Year > 


1901 
1901 
1903 
1903 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1912 
1312 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1914 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1917 
1918 
1918 


slvg 


slvg 


slvg 


slvg 


slvg 
slvg 


Name 


Monitor 
Pinmore 
Alsternine 
Carvour 

Frank W Howe 
Zampa 
Challenger 
Webfoot 

C A Klose 

M F Hazen 
unnamed 

Alice McDonald 
Drumcraig 
Emma Claudine 
Peter Iredale 
Galena 
Melanope 
Solano 
Broderick Castle 
Alice 

Oshkosh 
Aurelia 
Roanoke 

Wm Nottingham 
Washington 
Admiral 

Daisy Freeman 
Rosecrans? 
Marie 

Kake 


____Kindof Vessel 


US bark 

British bark 
German bark 
Italian bark - ship 
US schooner ship 
US schooner 
schooner 

bark 

US schooner 

US launch 
Japanese junk 
schooner 

British bark 
schooner 

British bark 
British bark 
British bark 

US schooner 
British ship 
French ship 

US gas motor schooner 
steamer 

US steamer 

US schooner 

US steam ship 
US schooner 
steam schooner 
US steamer 

US motorboat 
fishing vessel (PG) 


Frances H Leggett ship 


Rochelle 
Eva 
WT&B#3 
Lenore 


steam schooner 
fishing vessel (PG) 
US barge 

fishing troller 


Capt James FurnaceUS steamship 


Jupiter 
Americana 


US fishing vessel 
US schooner 


_Notes 


2 lost 


burned 


all lost 


all lost 


6 lost 


1 lost 


33 lost 


65 lost 


burned 


4 lost 
13 crew lost 


d ended up going aground on Peacock 


Date Lost Year Name Kind of Vessel Notes 
June 23 1920 State of Washington river sternwheeler steamer 1 lost 
Aug. 1 1921 Canadian Explorer steamer 
May 28 1922 Welch Prince British steamer 7 lost 
Sept. 19 1924 Alpha US schooner gasoline propeller 
1925 Nemanosha US fishing vessel 2 lost 
1925 Coaster steamer 
Jan. 5 1928 slvg North Bend US schooner 
Feb. 5 1928 Caoba US steamer 
1928 Columbia US fishing vessel 
June 16 1929 Laurel 1° US steamer 1 lost 
1929 Multnomah steamship 
Feb. 15 1930 Admiral Benson —_ US steamer 
1931 Flora fishing vessel 2 lost 
Dec. 4 1932 Sea Thrush steamer 
Feb. 27 1933 Pescawha"! US motor ship 1 lost 
May 3 1934 slvg_ Childar'2 Norwegian motor ship _ 4 lost 
Jan. 12 1936 lowat3 US steamer 34 lost 
May 7 1937 Trinidad US schooner steamer 1 lost 
May 11 1937 Efin (or Elie) US river freighter burned 
March 26 = 1938 Nisqually brig 
1940 Treo US fishing vessel 
Dec. 16 1940 slvg Witney Olson steamer 
1940 Buster US barge 
April 3 1941 Vaslov Vorosky'* Russian freighter steamer 
Dec.7 —_1941_ _Bombing of Pearl Harbor, Hawaii 
Dec. 1941 slvg U.S.S. Nightingale US minesweeper 
Dec. 10 1941 Mauna Ala US freighter steamer 
1942 Eagle fishing vessel 
1942 1-25 U S Naval submarine 
1942 Emak fishing vessel 
Jan. 26 1944 Electra US fishing troller (or trawler) 
1944 Donna US fishing trawler 3 lost 


10 This vessel's steering system failed forcing it onto Peacock Spit. One crewmember was lost when the vessel split 


apart. 


‘1 One crewmember was lost when engine failure forced this vessel onto Peacock Spit 


‘2 Four crewmembers were lost when the storm battered vessel drifted onto Peacock Spit and began taking on water 
13 All thirty-four crewmembers were lost when this vessel went down on the bar while outbound in 70 MPH winds 

‘4 This Russian steamer ran aground on Sand Island after a steering failure. All of the crew was rescued by U S Coast 
Guard boats, but the ship and its cargo of heavy machinery were lost. 


Date Lost _ 


May 19 
Feb. 7 
March 25 


Sept. 2 


Jan. 18 
Jan. 18 
Jan. 21 
Feb. 13 
Jan. 31 


May 
Oct. 13 
Nov. 16 


July 22 


March 24 
May 15 
June 3 
Dec. 20 


Jan. 21 


Feb. 16 


Feb. 16 


March 26 
June 6 


Sept. 


Year __ 
1944 
1945 
1945 
1945 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1947 
1947 
1947 
1948 
1948 
1948 slvg 
1948 
1948 
1949 
1949 
1949 
1950 
1950 
1950 
1950 slvg 
1951 
1951 
1951 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1953 
1954 
1954 
1954 slvg 
1954 
1954 
1955 
igo5 
1955 


11 small boats'16 


Name __ Kind of Vessel_ Notes 
29C 88221 US fishing troller (or trawler)2 lost 
Republic US troller/shark boat 4 lost 
La Belle US troller (or trawler) 4 lost 
Picaroon fishing vessel 
Rudolph US fishing vessel 
Red Star fishing vessel 
No. 1684 US company port tug and barge 
No. 1685 US company port tug and barge 
Drexel Victory US steamer 
U.S.S. Arrow US Army ferry tug 
Rose Ann US fishing troller/dragger 4 lost 
Sea Lion US fishing trawler 2 lost 
Marbet US crab boat removed overland 
29P 859 fishing troller (or trawler) 2 lost 
Neptune US tug 1 lost 
Marathon 
Ricky US fishing vessel 
Pasolento fishing vessel 
Lucky fishing vessel 
Seaport fishing vessel 
(unnamed) US Sause Bros. barge 
Deneb US motor ship 
Mizpah US fishing troller 1 lost 
Erria Danish motor ship 11 lost 
Oleum US oil tanker 
Sil-Char US motor boat 
Susan US cannery tender/crab boat 
Ida May (or Ida-Mae) US fishing vessel 
Otsega US barge 
Intrepid US barge? 

Permanente CementUS freighter 

(unnamed) U S Navy ocean barge 

Flora fishing troller 2 lost 
(unknown)15 27’ fishing vessel 1 lost 
Maria B fishing vessel (American) 

Baby Doll freighter 


sports fishermen 4 lost 


‘8 William E McGinnis was lost when this vessel capsized at the mouth of the Columbia River 


‘6 These four individuals—Albert L Cooper, Robert A McQuinn, Charles Major and Mrs. James W Rinkle 
participating in the Astoria Salmon Derby when their small boats drifted onto Clatsop Spit. Over this La 


eleven small boats capsized. 


—lost their lives while 
bor Day weekend a total of 


Date Lost Year 


_Name _Kind of Vessel Notes 

Sept. 1956 Doris J US trawler/tuna boat 2 lost 
Sept. 2 1957 (unknown name)'7 1 lost 

1960 or 64 Bell Buoy US fishing vessel 
Jan. 20 1960 Sandra Lee’’ fishing vessel 1 lost 
Aug. 20 1960 (unknown)'9 18’ pleasure craft 2 lost 
Jan. 12 1961 Mermaid2° fishing vessel/crabber _2 lost 
Jan. 12 1961 #4056421 U.S.C.G. UTB 
Jan. 12 1961 #36454 U.S.C.G. motor life boat _ total 5 lost on 3 boats 
Jan. 12 1961 Triumph U.S.C.G. cutter 

1962 Lively fishing vessel 

1962 Peacock pilot boat 1 lost 
Dec. 7 1963 C-Trader US freighter 
Jan. 30 1964 George Olson US lumber barge 

1964 General John Biddle US dredge 

1965 Bear fishing trawler 2 lost 

1966 Gary Denn fishing trawler 
Oct. 22 1967 Captoliannes freighter went aground, removed 

1972 Meteor US crab boat 2 lost 

1976 Betty M (or Bettie M)US tuna seiner 

1976 Sloop fishing vessel 
Sept. 1977 Pearl Sea?2 charter boat 10 lost 
Nov. 15 1977 #4133223 U.S.C.G. UTB 3 lost 

1978 Elfin fishing vessel 

1978 Carolina US fishing trawler 

1978 Silverside fishing vessel 2 lost 

1979 Mildred C 

1980 American Express dragger 

1980 Hei-She US crab boat 2 lost 
May 31 1980 Sea Hawk?4 fishing vessel 1 lost 


‘7 Albert Kangiser fell overboard and died from exposure. 

18 Joe Rieneka lost his life when this vessel went down near Sand Island. There was one survivor. 

‘9 This vessel capsized in the Columbia River near Baker Bay. The victim's—Robert J Meyer and Andrew F Mathison— 
bodies drifted ashore near Chinook, WA. 

20 When it lost its steering, the fishing vessel Mermaid called for Coast Guard assistance. Although three U S Coast 
Guard boats responded, the Mermaid and its two crewmen-—Bert and Stanley Bergman—were lost. 

2!This U S Coast Guard boat and its crew as well as the next two boats and their crews were all lost while attempting to 
assist the crew of the Mermaid during a winter storm on the Columbia River bar. BM1 John L Culp, BM2 John S Hoban, 
EN3 Joseph E Petrin, SNBM Ralph E Mace and SN Gordon F Sussex were the crewmembers lost. 

2 A U S Coast Guard Motor Life Boat had this vessel in tow, but too much water in its bilges caused it to sink while 
crossing the bar. Lost in accident were ten crewmembers and guests. | 

23 While conducting night navigation training near Clatsop Spit, this vessel was caught by a breaking swell. There were 
seven survivors, but three lost their lives: BM3 Gregory L Morris, SN Albin E Erickson and BM3 Ray Erb 

% The operator of this vessel—Robert Unruh—fell overboard and drowned. 


Date Lost 


Oct. 1 
Feb. 23 
May 2 
June 6 
July 7 
July 31 


Nov. 29 
Feb. 11 
Sept. 14 
Oct. 25 


Jan. 9 


Feb 1 
March 21 


May 2 
Aug. 11 
Sept. 1 


Year 


1980 
1981 
1981 
1981 
1981 
1981 
1981 
1981 
1982 
1982 
1983 
1983 
1983 
1984 
1984 
1984 
1984 
1984 
1984 
1985 
1985 
1985 
1985 
1985 
1985 


Name 7 


Kind of Vessel_ 


Notes 


Amstelpark25 
(unknown)? 
Dori-Lee?’ 
Seaview28 
(unknown)? 
(small unknown)?° 
Jenny F Decker 
Midnight Express?! 
Fargo? 
(unknown)? 
(unknown)*4 
Thumper 
Howard E 
(unknown)® 
King Silver 
Proud Mary? 
(unknown)37 
Marta 

No Wonder 
Leibling 

Ike 

Cameron 
Bonnie?8 
(unknown)39 
(unknown)*° 


motor vessel 

18’ gill netting vessel 
23’ US fishing trawler 
charter boat 

20’ pleasure craft 
pleasure craft 

US schooner/dragger 
US dragger 

US fishing vessel 

8’ dinghy 

16’ pleasure craft 
dragger 

shrimp dragger 

17’ pleasure craft 
crab boat 

60’ US fishing vessel 
38’ fishing vessel 
fishing vessel 

fishing vessel 

fishing vessel 

fishing vessel 
shrimper 

40’ US fishing vessel 
19’ pleasure craft 

14’ pleasure craft 


1 lost 
1 lost 
2 lost 
1 lost 
1 lost 
3 lost 


3 lost 
2 lost 
1 lost 
1 lost 


3 lost 


1 lost 


1 lost 


1 lost 


all hands lost 


2 lost 


5 lost 
1 lost 


25 While this vessel was traversing the bar, a crewmember—| Negah Suradana-—fell overboard and drowned 

26 This vessel capsized on the Columbia River while gillnetting. One crewmember--Dan Kuter—was lost. 

27 This vessel capsized on the Columbia River. Two crewmembers were lost-Dan Homeyer and Teresa E George 

28 The operator of this vessel--Frank O Johnson--fell overboard after being hit by a large swell on the Columbia River bar. 
23 When this vessel capsized on Clatsop Spit, one crewmember—David Erickson—was lost. 

3° Three elderly individuals—Emil Smith, Lola Walls and Kenneth Strohecker—were lost when their small boat capsized 

31 One crewmember survived and three crewmembers—-Nom Gisler, Jim Brewer and Pat Akines—were lost when this | 
vessel sunk off Tillamook Head, OR. 
32 Dick Cooley and an unidentified crewmember lost their lives when this vessel went down off Long Beach, WA 
83 Lawrence Packard was lost when this vessel capsized in the Columbia River. . 
34 An 87-year old man from Ocean Park, WA was lost when the vessel hit pilings in the Columbia River and sank. There 
was one Survivor. | 
35 Dean Kassler, Lynn Kassler and Ken Cutcher, Jr were lost when their vessel capsized in the Columbia River 
36 Wallace Gordon was lost when the vessel capsized off Leadbetter Point, WA. . 
37 Ron Gillham was lost when the vessel capsized in the Columbia River. 

38 Norman Green and Chris Martin were lost when this vessel sunk on the Columbia River bar 

39 Wesley Cogger, Wesley Cogger Jr., Alfred Bruenig, Russ Smith and Scott Wansley were all lost when their vessel 


capsized in the Columbia River. 


40 Melvin Heckard was lost when his vessel sunk on the Columbia River bar. 


Date Lost Year | Name Kind of Vessel Notes 


1985 Six Pack fishing vessel 
1985 Salty Dog pleasure craft 
Jan. 6 1986 (unknown)! 19° pleasure craft 2 lost 
1986 Peggy S fishing vessel all hands lost 
1986 McKinley US trawler/dragger 1 lost 
Nov. 6 1986 (unknown)42 small fishing vessel 1 lost 
March 1 1987 Bad Check4? 31’ US fishing/pleasure craft 3 lost 
July 14 1987 Niki (or Nickie) Joe*4 26’ US fishing/pleasure craft 3 lost 
1987 Miss Dana crab boat 
Oct 3 1987 (unknown)45 fishing vessel 2 lost 
March 16 1988 1 lost#6 
July 4 1988 (unknown)? 18° pleasure craft 1 lost 
Aug. 14 1988 (unknown)48 12’ pleasure craft 1 lost 
Aug. 15 1988 Aktea‘*? ship m/v 1 lost 
Jan. 12 1989 Pan Korea ship m/v 1 lost 
April 29 1989 1 lost6° 
July 19 1989 1 lost®! 
July 30 1989 1 lost62 
Sept. 5 1989 (unknown)>3 22” pleasure craft 2 lost 
1989 Peggy Ann 1 V crab boat 
1989 Kodiak 
1989 Ambition fishing vessel 1 lost 
1990 Apache Bell 
1990 Wendy fishing vessel/crabber 
Jan. 10 1990 Mr. Mike 58’ fishing vessel no loss of life 


41 Amos A Burchett Sr and Helen M Burchett were lost when their vessel capsized in the Columbia River. 

42 Bobby Nettles was lost when his fishing vessel capsized in the Skamokawa River. 

43 Corey Minnick, Terry Minnick and Donald R Stacy were lost when their vessel capsized while approaching the 
Columbia River bar from the north. 

44 Joseph Ackers, John Tucker and Nick Walker were lost when their vessel capsized in the Columbia River. There was 
one survivor. 

45 Mark Raz fishing from his boat off Hug Point, OR went to the assistance of a hiker who'd fallen off rocks into the surf 
zone. Both he and the unidentified hiker were lost. 

46 Luu Dat, a hiker was lost when the individual fell from rocks into surf zone off Hug Point, OR 

47 Roy Kellerhals was lost when he fell overboard while attempting to anchor his vessel. 

48 Dennis Sampson was lost when he fell overboard near Svensen Island in the Columbia River. 

49 Miaris Konstantins was lost when he fell overboard while the ship was anchored in the Columbia River. 

® Robert McKinley was caught in the surf off Long Beach, WA and drowned. 

51 Glen Orville Mace had a heart attack and died while on the North Jetty of the Columbia River. 

62 Norman J Thomas had a heart attack while attempting to rescue six teenagers caught in a rip tide. He later died in the 
hospital. 

53 Edward Thomas and Francis Thompson were lost when their vessel was capsized by a breaking swell off “A” Jetty 
There were two survivors. 

64 While departing Chinook Channel heavily laden with crab pots, the vessel capsized forcing the crew to abandon ship 
The fishing vessel Star King recovered the three people on board the Mr. Mike 


Date Lost Year Name _—_—_—CKind of Vessel _ Notes 


June 7 1990 (unknown)®> 9” skiff 1 lost 

June 12 1990 (unknown) Soviet fishing trawler 1 lost 

July 12 1990 1 lost®” 
Aug. 8 1990 Cue Ball5® 16’ pleasure craft no loss of life 
Aug. 10 1990 (unknown)®2 1 lost ; 

Aug. 14 1990 2 losté® 
Aug. 25 1990 OR3 2FM§! 27’ pleasure craft no loss of life 
Dec. 29 1990 Snow Goose® research vessel 1 lost 

Jan. 2 1991 Sea King®? 

Jan. 11 1991 Sea King* US fishing vessel 3 lost 

Jan. 16 1991 Tanagra®® ship m/v 1 lost 

April 23 1991 Ptarmigan®® US fishing vessel 

Aug. 18 1991 Lady Lane®’ US pleasure craft 1 lost 


55 Robert J Friend drowned while fishing in the Columbia River near Knappton, WA when his vessel capsized. 

56 Voloyada Konyaknin fell overboard while the fishing vessel was moored at the Port of Astoria. 

57 Wayne A Dean, 56, was overcome by the surf in his second attempt to reach six youth caught in a nip tide in the surf at 
Fort Canby State Park. Mr. Dean drowned. Rescued were: Michael Pleasants, Deanna Pleasants, Brian Silvers, Christy 
Silvers. 

58 After mistakenly crossing the submerged portion of the South Jetty and striking underwater rocks their vessle went 
down and the two crewmembers were rescued by the U S Coast Guard boats UTB 41333 and RHI 19356. 

59 While recklessly running a boat in the West End Mooring Basin in Astoria, the boat operator fell overboard and 
drowned. The body was recovered by the Clatsop County Sheriff Deputies. 

60 Patricia and Robert Bell died while attempting to rescue their son swimming in the surf zone at Ocean Park. The son 
Travis Bell survived. Rescue effort were made by the combined efforts of the Pacific County Fire District One, AIRSTA 
Astoria and STA Cape Disappointment. 

61 The vessel hit piling on Spur 7 near Chinook, WA. The vessel sank after the four people aboard were recovered. 

62 This vessel was searching for research data buoy SW of the Columbia River entrance when a crewmember fell 
overboard during the night. The victim-—James Virgilla Jr.,25—was not recovered. 

6 The fishing vessel hit buoy 10 and began taking on water, the personnel on board jumped safely to Buoy 10 and waited 
for pickup by MLB 44309. The wreck of the fishing vessel washed up on the beach near Seaview, WA on Jan 13, 1991. 
Document #270929 

64 The fishing vessel reported its position near Peacock Spit, taking on water. Four NMLBS 44-MLBs responded initially. 
MLB Triumph took the vessel in tow. U S Coast Guard Cutter Iris and MLB 47200 provided escorts. MLB 47200 pulled 
four survivors from the water after the fishing vessel sank as MLB Triumph approached Buoy 8. Of the three 
crewmembers and four Coast Guardsmen on board, three individuals died: MK1 Charles W Sexton, David Lee Haynes 
and John Blunt. 

65 As the ship was transiting down the Columbia River, the crewmember was rigging accomodation ladder for the pilot 
transfer. He fell overboard and could not swim. The search failed to locate the crewmember-I Gang Seon, 25, from 
Jzonju City, Jzonbuk, Korea. 

®6 As the vessel was retuming home across the Columbia River bar, it lost its Steering and drifted into the Baker Bay 
Entrance Jetty. The bottom was holed and the vessel sank in Baker Bay. All three crewmembers were rescued by MLB 
44309 just prior to the fishing vessel sinking. 


°7 While fishing on the Columbia River bar, Arthur Martinez, 57, had a massive heart attack and, even though CPR was 
attempted, he died. . 


Date Lost Year Name Kind of Vessel Notes 


Aug. 29 1991 (unknown)®® 20’ US pleasure craft 2 lost 
1992 Timi Nicole fishing vessel 
Jan. 3 1992 Caroline®? US fishing vessel 2 lost 
March 8 1992 (unknown)?° 16’ pleasure craft 1 lost 
1993 New Janet Ann trawler 
1994 Fierce Competitor fishing vessel 4 lost 
1994 Osceola fishing vessel/shrimper 2 lost 
1996 IdaE US fishing vessel 
1998 Bon-Su-Mar fishing vessel 
2001 Miss Lorraine fishing vessel/shrimper 
2001 Ginger B fishing vessel/shrimp, crab & tuna 
2001 Blue Max fishing vessel 
2001 Amber Dawn fishing vessel/tuna 
2002 Cape St. James fishing vessel 
2002 Impulse fishing vessel 
2002 Karis fishing vessel 
2003 Taki Too charter/fishing vessel 11 lost 
2004 Jaquar fishing vessel/shrimper 
2005 Lotta Fun pleasure craft 
2006 Silver Bear fishing vessel 
2006 Wild Mary fishing vessel 
2006 Catherine M fishing vessel 


68 After anchoring in Chinook Channel, the vessel was swamped by 45-50 knot winds. Craig Culley survived, but Ron 
Chun and Gerald Chun both from Vancouver, WA were lost. 

69 This vessel capsized % mile south of the Columbia River bar on the moming of January 3, 1992. Two of the three 
crewmembers perished in spite of attempts by to revive them with CPR, both by U S Coast Guard EMTs and the hospital 
emergency room staff. Lost were Mark Larsen and Charles Dintelman. Surviving was Allen Larsen. 

70 This vessel capsized in the vicinity of Harrington Point. There was one survivor, Duane Ostling, and one person 
drowned, Verlin Bagley. 


Date Lost Year  ._—Name_ Kind of Vessel Notes 


No Dates Available for When These Boats were Lost 


David fishing vessel/shrimp, dragger 
El Dorado 

Finite 

Freedom's Lady fishing vessel 2 lost 
Makaw or Makah_— shrimp boat 

Marian F 

Marnanna shrimp boat 

Maud | fishing vessel14 

MBS Angel 

Mi Toi fishing vessel/salmon, tuna, shrimp 
Nina B shrimp boat 

Swiftsure lightship 

Tom & Al 

Western 

White Chief fishing vessel 


Bar Pilots Lost While On Duty 
1979 Captain Edward Quin 
2006 Captain Kevin Murray 
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j iver. Scores of smaller fishing vessels, 
SHIP WRECKS tw Warrenton and Willapa Bay, most mouth of the Columbia River listed 
of them a hg ep tlcae aaa Peacock Spits which guard the only in Coast Guard records, hive also broken apart on the sandy coast. 
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the entrance to Willapa Bay,|Pened in this century. motor schooner Pescawha 

siving the short stretch aj Rolling in seas whipped byldrifted onto the spit on Feb. 

reputation for being the most|60 m.p.h. winds, an American|77, 1933, after the failure of 

4 sadly on the Pacific Coast.|tanker, Rosecrans, approached/her power source, a Maxwell 

= t] b the mouth of the river on Jan. car engine mounted on the 

Beene OOSHY, SDI 1913. Loaded with thousands] deck, 
merged hook of land known); gallons of oil, the ship|_. 
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lives were lost. .. |General Warren, in 1852, on| Only major ship to end its 
= First recorded shipwieck|the Clatsop Spit claimed 42locean career on Peacock Spit} | 
was a minor one. The HMSllives. - jsince the Iowa was a Russian 


€hatham ran aground Oct. 20,) Since 1900, several ships|vessel, the Vazlav. Vorovsky, 
£792, but was later freed and/have run aground on Peacock|which ran aground April 3, 
fo lives were lost. _ |Spit, but lives were lost in only|1941. The ship and its cargo]. 
=. The first deaths on the bar|three of the accidents. of heavy machinery were lost,| 
tesulted from a mistake made] The Laurel broke in two on'but the crew escaned. 
Dy the captain of the Tongun,, SSS 
a@ ship hired by John Jacob 
Astor to bring supplies and 
settlers to what later became 
Astoria. In a hurry to cross 
the bar, the captain sent a 
small boat ahead to look for 
a suitable channel. The boat 
and its crew of eight men 
were lost in the breakers. . 
- Earlier explorers, observing 
e rolling surf from a more 
prudent distance, had mis-] 
takenly concluded that there 
could not possibly be a river 
ef any significance behind the 
Waves. | 
Greatest disaster in terms of 
loss of life came in early 
May, 1880, when a_ sudden. 
unexpected gale swamped a 
fleet of small boats fishing at 
the mouth of the Columbia. 
More than 200 lives were lost, 
but only a handful of bodies: 
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Wreckage on 
Washaway Beach may 


be 90-year-old 
anadian Exporter 


East Oregonian 
Publishing Group 


WASHAWAY BEACH, Wash. 
— Beachcombers recently discovered 
a framework hewn from and partial- 
ly decked with foot-thick wooden 
beams in the sands of Washaway 
Beach, on Washington State Route 
105 west of Raymond near the 
mouth of Willapa Bay. Jutting hun- 
dreds of thick metal rivets, the 
wreckage was discovered on the 
extremely unstable beach area 
between North Cove and Tokeland 
and just south of Warrenton Cannery 
Road. 

Its location prompted Pacific 
County officials to caution all who 


washed ashore. 

Efforts are under way to posi- 
tively identify the wreckage and to 
determine if it lies on public or pri- 
vate lands as much of Washaway 
Beach has washed away. If the wreck 
is on public lands and any private 
ownership rights have lapsed, Mar- 
tin wants to acquire it for the West- 
port museum by petitioning the 
State Department ot Archaeology 
and Preservation. 

It appears to be virtually impos- 
sible to move the wreckage en mass 
and restoration would be out of the 
question, There was concem that it 
may go the way of much of Wash- 
away Beach and be washed out to sea 

in James A. Gibbs’ book, 


may be curious about the wreck. 

“The public is warned to stay 
away from this shipwreck and the 
entire area,” County Administrative 
Officer Bryan Harrison said Friday. 
“Residents and tourists should con- 
sider the entire Washaway Beach 
area as potentially hazardous. It is 
not a safe place for the public to 
Visit.” 

Immediately, speculation began 
as to what the wreckage was and 
where it had come from. Rex Mar- 
tin, executive director of Westport 
Maritime Museum, said the wood- 
en structure could be what remains 
of the Canadian Exporter, a vessel 
that went aground in dense fog late 
on the evening of July 31, 1921 or 


“Graveyard of the Pacific,” he chron- 
icles the demise of the Canadian 
Exporter. Unseasonable fog caused 
the cargo ship to miss the entrance 
to Willapa Bay and when the fog 
lifted, the tug Wallula and salvage 
steamer Algerine tried to pry it from 
the sands of Washaway Beach. 

As early as the next moming the 
Canadian Exporter showed signs of 
breaking up and indeed the 100-foot 
ship that was going from Vancouver, 
British Columbia to Portland when 
the mishap occurred did split in 
two, according to Gibbs’ report 
H.R. McMillan and Percy Sills from 
British Columbia purchased the sal- 
vage rights to the vessel, but by 
October the U.S. Coast Guard 


possibly early the first day of August 
that year. 

The Canadian Exporter is no 
stranger to being discovered as the 
Chinook Observer reported March 
11, 1999, when 2-foot-by-2-foot 
fir timbers each worth $2,000 to 
$7,000 began washing up between 
Willapa Bay and Grays Harbor. They 
were marked “HRM” - short for tim- 
ber company H.R. McMillan - and 
were believed to have worked their 
way loose from an unsalvaged por- 
tion of the Exporter 

Strong westerly winds typical for 
that time of the year and continual 
erosion at Washaway Beach evi- 
dently unearthed some of the wood- 
en structure and those large timbers 


wouldn't allow anyone near the 
wreckage because of treacherous surf 
conditions and blustery weather. 
Eventually lumber from wreckage 
was sold for $17,500, but McMil- 
lan and Sills still suffered a $4,500 
loss on their venture, a substantial 
amount of money in the early 1920s 
A chair and photos of the Canadian 
Exporter can be found in South 
Bend’s Pacific County Museum at 
1008 West Robert Bush Drive 
Gibbs’ book shows the Exporter 
was a steel-hulled ship, calling into 
question whether the wooden W reck 
age has been correctly identified thus 
far. It is possible the metal hull was 
removed during earlier salvage oper 


ations, however 
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The wreckage of the sailing ship Emily G. Reed is easily accessible on the Rockaway beach. It is on the beach just 
off Southwest Second Street. 


Over the past 103 years the actions of sand, water, biologi i 
; : ; ogical 
reactions have formed the spikes into fanciful shapes. 1 mt ay 


Photos by HUGH McKENNA — For The Daily Astorian 
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ABOVE: Many people went to the Rockaway beach New Years Eve to see the 
recently uncovered remains of the Emily G. Reed a sailing ship that went 
aground in 1908. The Reed was carrying 2,100 tons of coal from New South 
Wales, Australia. When it hit the beach, it broke up immediately. The captain, 
his wife and several others managed to make It to shore. Seven crew members 
at that time. Several days later, four crewmen were found in a lifeboat 
several miles north of the wreck. One of those men later died. The wreckage 
has been buried in the sand for 35 years. A few weeks ago It reappeared. 
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‘It’s just been a nightmare’ 


Fishing boat sank so fast there was no time for a distress call 


The Associated Press 
and The Daily Astorian 


At 38, Jason Bjaranson was start- 
ing to figure it might be time to get 
out of commercial fishing on the 
Pacific Ocean. He was starting to 
think he should buy some life insur- 
ance, and had second thoughts about 
making what proved to be his last 
trip. But he had a family to support, 
and the bills were piling up. 

So he kissed his girlfriend good- 
_ bye through the window of the truck, 

told her he loved her, and did what 
he has been doing his whole adult 
life — went to sea to make his living 


at one of the most dangerous jobs 
any where. 

But he and three others on the 
Lady Cecelia never came back. 

The 70-foot trawler went down in 
the night this weekend, possibly in 
a matter of seconds, 17 miles off 
the coast of southern Washington. 
When the U.S. Coast Guard reached 
the scene hours later, there was noth- 
ing but an oil slick, an empty life raft 
and some crab pots to mark where 
the trawler disappeared. 

There had not even been time to 
get off a flare or distress call. That 
job was done by the Emergency 
Position Indicating Radio Beacon, or 


EPIRB, a device mounted on the 
roof of the boat’s cabin that sends out 
a signal if it comes into contact with 
water. The ping hit the Coast Guard 
station at Warrenton at 3:37 a.m. 
Saturday and a Coast Guard heli- 
copter found the slick and the life raft 
in less than two hours. 

The Coast Guard found no sur- 
vivors in concluding a search of 640 
square miles. 

“My brother was very fleet of 
foot,” said Adam Bjaranson, a TV 
host for the Portland Trail Blazers. 
“Tf he couldn’t get in his survival suit 


See BOAT, Page 10 


The Daily Astorian 
and The Associated Press 


There is still no explanation 
on why the fishing vessel Lady 
Cecelia went down off the Long 
Beach (Wash.) Peninsula Satur- 
day. 

Petty Officer 3rd Class Nate 
Littlejohn said the U.S. Coast 
Guard is still conducting an inves- 
tigation into the matter and the 


Coast Guard investigates 
sinking of Lady Cecelia 


Coast Guard doesn’t want to spec- 
ulate why the vessel went down. 

The Coast Guard suspended 
the search for the crew Sunday 
after employing both MH-60 Jay- 
hawk helicopters from Air Sta- 
tion Astoria, motor lifeboat crews 
from Station Cape Disappoint- 
ment in Ilwaco, Wash., an HH-65 
helicopter and motor lifeboat from 


See SINKING, Page 10 


Boat: ‘Rogue wave’ may have sunk vessel 


Continued from Page 1 


in 13 seconds that leads me to believe 
something happened very fast.” 

The sinking is under investigation 
by the Coast Guard, but just what hap 
pened remains a mystery, Bjaranson said 
he has heard speculation from Coast 
Guard personnel that the Lady Cecelia 
could have been hit by a rogue wave, 
while other fisherman have said it might 
have been struck by a passing cargo ship. 

A rogue wave “is possible,” said 
Coast Guard spokesman Petty Officer 
Shawn Eggert, “depending on if it hit 
them at the nght angle and the weight of 
the boat was distributed just so.” 

The life raft could have deployed 
itself 

Missing are skipper Dave Nichols, 
43, of Warrenton, deckhand Jason 
Bjaranson, 38, of Warrenton, deckhand 
Luke Jensen, 22, of Ilwaco, Wash. and 
NOAA Fisheries Service observer Chris 
Langel, 25, of Kaukauna, Wis. 

Representatives of the owner, Dale 
Kent of Bay City, did not returm a call 
for comment. 

What the family believes may have 
been the last contact with the crew of the 
Lady Cecelia came when Nichols called 
another boat fishing nearby to say he 
had made his last tow for bottom- 
dwelling groundfish with the huge net on 
the steel-hulled vessel, and would deliv- 
er 70,000 pounds of fish in the moming 
to the fish processing plant in Warrenton. 

Commercial fishing is considered 
to be one of the most dangerous jobs. 
From 2000-10, 545 commercial fish- 
ermen died while fishing in U.S. 
waters, according to the Centers for 


Disease Control and Prevention 

Jason Bjaranson lived with his girl 
fnend, Amy Mallory. The two of them 
have a 2-year-old son, Talon. Mallory 
tends bar at a local restaurant. 

She said Bjaranson had fished for 
years with Nichols, who was a good 
fisherman, but didn’t feel good about 
going on the Lady Cecelia. 

“He had hesitations about the safety 
of the boat,” Mallory said. 

The NOAA Fisheries Service North- 
west Fisheries Science Center in Seattle 
oversees the fishery observer program, 
and director John Stein said he was not 
aware of any safety concerns with the 
Lady Cecelia. If Langel had any, he could 
have refused to go out on the vessel. 

But Bjaranson was also wormed about 
losing his house if he didn’t work, Mal- 
lory said. 

She said he told her: “I'll be OK, 
babe. I think I'll get off the boat and find 
another job. Because I don’t feel nght 
about it anymore.” 

At 6 a.m. on Saturday, she was awak- 
ened by a phone call from another fish- 
erman. “Amy, Jay’s boat went down,” 
she quoted him as saying. “You need to 
call the Coast Guard nght now.” 

Mallory said Nichols had been scram- 
bling to fill out his crew after a regular 
deckhand was a no-show. He was sitting 
at the bar where she worked, drinking 
soda and eating chicken wings, calling 
around. Someone told him about Jensen, 
who had fished in Bristol Bay, Alaska, 
and was eager to work. Nichols picked 
him up in Ilwaco Mallory picked the 
two of them up and delivered them to the 
boat basin along with Bjaranson at about 
1 a.m. Thursday. 


Sinking; 
~ Boat based 
in Warrenton > 


Continued from Page 1 


Port Angeles, Wash., and a C-130 
Hercules search aircraft from Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

The 62-foot fishing vessel was 
based in Warrenton and registered 
to Dale Kent of Bay City. On board 
were Dave Nichols, 43, from War- 
renton; Jason Bjaranson, 38, from 
Warrenton; Chris Langel, 25, from 
Kaukauna, Wis.; and Luke Jensen, 
22, from Ilwaco, Wash. 

Langel was a National Oceano- 
graphic and Aeronautics Associa- 
tion observer monitoring the crew’s 
catch. Jensen was a late deckhand 
replacement. 


Earlier, the observer had run the crew 
through a check of the safety gear. 

“I want to get to the bottom of it,” 
Mallory said. “Because my son doesn’t 
have a dad. Jay’s mother doesn’t have a 
son. Adam and Boomer and Jeff lost 
their brother. It’s just been a nightmare.” 

Bjaranson’s last words to Mallory 
were a text message from his cellphone 
as the Lady Cecilia chugged out to sea. 

“He told me he loved me and didn’t 
know what he’d do without me. He told 
Talon he loved him. And that was all.” 


Courtesy Adam Bjaranson — Associated Press 
This 2011 photo provided by Adam Bjaranson shows 
Jason Bjaranson with his son Talon. 


Sunken 
vessel 
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the cause of Lady Cecilia’s loss, in order to 


g vehi- 
approx- 
yed 


The Coast Guard contracted with the sal- 
vage company FDS Marine International, 
LLC to locate and examine the wreck of the 


Lady Cecilia using a remote operatin 
The port side of the vessel was surve 


on Sunday and the starboard side will be 
less upright on the bottom, and is intact. 
There are a number of lines coming off the 
side, according to a briefing provided to a 
family member of one of the fishermen. 
There are no plans at this time to try to 


identify lessons learned to prevent similar 
examined Monday. The vessel is more or 


tragedies in the future.” 


cle (ROV), which discovered it in 


imately 460 feet of water. 


recover the vessel or the victims of the sink- 


ing. 


including a 360-degree 


See VESSEL, Page 2 


Jones said the ROV gathered about 1 


1/2 hours of footage, 
view of the vessel, although it was unable 
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Vessel: 


Continued from Page 1 


to approach the vessel to closely because 
of fishing lines and other equipment sur- 
rounding the vessel. The ROV’s under- 
water footage will be closely analyzed by 
investigators over the next several weeks, 
and the findings will be presented at a 
future Formal Board of Investigation 
public hearing in Astoria, which Jones 
said will most likely occur in October. 

“A preliminary extemal look shows no 
obvious sign of collision or structural 
failure,” said Jones. “If closer examina- 
tion of the video confirms this prelimi- 
nary assessment, then the focus of the 
investigation will shift to what other 
factors may have caused the loss of sta- 


‘bility which led to the vessel's rapid 


ize.” 

The ROV operations, which were con- 
ducted off the Coast Guard Cutter Fir, a 
225-foot buoy tender homeported at 
Tongue Point, were performed to assist 
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Coast Guard Investigators to determine 
the cause of the sinking. 

A formal Board of Investigation into 
the cause of the accident, mostly a fact- 
finding mission, happened in Apmil. 
Coast Guard investigators and personal 
attomeys questioned family members and 
friends of the deceased fisherman and 
federal observer, co-owners of the Lady 
Cecelia Tom and Dale Kent, captains of 
other boats in the vicinity of the sinking, 
deckhands and Coast Guard inspectors. 

The Lady Cecelia sank March 10, in 
the Pacific off Washington, taking with 
it skipper Dave Nichols, 43, Jason 
Bjaranson, 38, junior deckhand Luke 
Jensen, 22, and fisheries observer 
Christopher Langel, 25. 

A signal from the crew’s Emergency 
Position Indicating Radio Beacon came 
in around 3:37 a.m. that day, sending 
Sector Columbia River's personnel 17 
miles west of Leadbetter Point near 
Willapa Bay at the northern tip of the 


Search was originally called off 


Long Beach Peninsula. 

The Coast Guard's search started with 
an MH-60 Jayhawk crew from Air Sta- 
tion Astoria and two 47-foot motor 
lifeboats from Station Grays Harbor, 
Wash., and Station Cape Disappoint- 
ment, Wash. When they arrived, guards- 
men found an empty lifeboat, an oil 
sheen, some crab pots and other debris, 
but no pieces of the Lady Cecelia. 

The Coast Guard searched a 640- 
square mile area of the ocean, eventual- 
ly expanding the search area to more 
than 1,300 square miles. 

The search employed both the MH-60 
Jayhawk helicopters from Air Station 
Astoria, the motor lifeboat crews from 
stations Cape Disappointment and Grays 
Harbor, an HH-65 Jayhawk helicopter 
from Port Angeles, Wash., and a C- 130 
Hercules search plane from Air Station 
Sacramento, Calif. The Coast Guard 
called off the search the moming of 
March 11. 
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Painting by Gordon Miller‘www.gordonmiller.ca 


Treasure and mystery at 
Neahkahnie 


A little history mixed with mystery for Halloween: DIANE FINU- 
CANE of Astoria brought the Ear an original copy of the MAY 1911 
Nehalem High School “commencement annual,” THE PATHFINDER, 
which features stories and photos. 

One story is called “THE NEHALEM LEGEND,” about “BEES WAX, 
TREASURE AND CANNON.” According to the author, identified only 
as A.U.Z., the legend says that more than 100 years earlier, after a 
wicked storm, a ship was wrecked on the coast. The crew buried a heavy 
box of treasure on Neah-Kah-Nie Mountain. Supposedly only the local 
Indians knew where it was buried, but wouldn’t tell. 

After the storm, the Indians found beeswax onthe beach; one piece 
was inscribed with the letters S and P and a cross. Two large rocks on 
Neah-Kah-Nie mountain also bear markings. “It is thought by many that 
if these marks could be translated they would indicate the place where the 
treasure is buried,” A.U.Z. wrote. No one has figured out this particu- 
lar mystery yet, apparently. 

The story goes on to say “INDIAN COOK ... says that one time when 
he was on the beach near Arch Cape he saw a brass cannon ... but a few 
days later when he went back with help to procure it, the sands had drift- 
ed and re-covered it, and as they had not marked the place they did not 
know exactly where to search. It has never been seen since.” 

At least that mystery seems to have been solved, with the discovery 
of the two Arch Cape cannons in 2008, believed to be from the USS Shark, 
which was shipwrecked in 1846. The beeswax ship is believed to be a 
foreign galleon that shipwrecked around the same time in the mid- 
1800s. 

A.U.Z. thought everything came from one vessel, belonging to SIR 
FRANCIS DRAKE, that was lost. “Who knows but what this may 
have been his ship and the treasure he captured in South America?” Inter- 


esting thought, isn’t it? 
GA, 10-aG-hO/O 
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Did crab pot lines cause 
the Lady Cecelia’s sinking? 


ALEX PAJUNAS — The Daily Astorian 
Tom Kent, center, the operations manager for the fishing vessel Lady Cecelia, is supported by his fiancé, Holly Andreasen, 
while listening to testimony from former deckhand Shawn Nelson Monday at Camp Rilea. Dale Kent, right, the boat's owner, 
followed the U.S. Coast Guard Formal Board of Investigation hearing on a computer screen. The ship sank March 10. 


Coast Guard Formal Board of Investigation starts second round of hearings 


By EDWARD STRATTON 
The Daily Astorian 


WARRENTON — Hearings 
on the sunken fishing vessel 
Lady Cecelia had stalled since 
April, when the U.S. Coast 
Guard brought in the vessel’s 
owner, former captains and deck- 
hands, marine examiners, boat 
mechanics and family to gather 
information on the boat, the crew 
and their situation before and 
during their final fishing trip. 

On Sept. 9, the U.S. Coast 
Guard and FDS Marine Interna- 
tional LLC, found the wreck of 
the Lady Cecelia lodged in the 
mud 317 feet under water, 20 
miles west of Willapa Bay, 
Wash. This led to the hearings, 
with interested parties anxious to 
see footage from the Remotely 
Operated Vehicle (ROV) that 
surveyed the sunken vessel. 

On Monday, the Coast Guard 
Formal Board of Investigation 
started the second round of Lady 
Cecelia hearings at Camp Rilea. 
The unveiled footage of the ves- 
sel introduced errant crab pot 
lines as a potential key variable 
in its and the crew’s demise. 

The Lady Cecelia sank March 
10 in the Pacific Ocean 20 miles 
west of Leadbetter Point, Wash.., 
taking with it skipper Dave 
Nichols, 43, of Astoria; Jason 
Bjaranson, 38, of Warrenton; 
junior deckhand Luke Jensen, 
22, of Ilwaco, Wash.; and fish- 
eries observer Christopher Lan- 
gel, 25, of Kaukauna, Wis. 

“There were crab pots that 
were pulled down for some rea- 
son,” said Kurt Ward, a co- 
owner of FDS who helped the 
ROV operator navigate. As the 
ROV approached the boat, he 


Submitted photo 
The Lady Cecelia was a 
shrimper brought from the Gulf 
of Mexico to become a trawler 
in the Pacific Northwest. 


‘There were crab 
pots that were 
pulled down for 


some reason. 
— Kurt Ward 


Co-owner of FDS Marine 
International LLC 


said it became entangled in the 
lines 40 to 60 feet from the bot- 
tom. A diver eventually had to 
cut the ROV free from the equip- 
ment lines, causing damage to 
its tether. 

He said they identified what 
appeared to be a crab pot line 
coming up from the rudder of the 
Lady Cecelia. Three crab pot 
buoys would eventually be cut 
from the Lady Cecelia, two 
logged into evidence and one 
lost. 

What Ward and the ROV 
operator also didn’t see on the 
port side of the Lady Cecelia 
was a “flopper stopper,” or sta- 
bilizer strung out over the side of 
the vessel using guy lines to 
reduce rolling with a metallic 
fin submerged in the water. The 
starboard side had its stabilizer. 

“The vessel was in good oo 


dition,” said Ward, adding that it 
was very strange to have a clus- 
ter of crab pot buoys underwater. 

Lt. Anthony Hillenbrand, the 
lead investigator, would later 
introduce the fishing term “flow- 
er pots” as a possibility for what 
the Lady Cecelia got tangled up 
in. It means a group of crab pot 
lines tangled and wound up dur- 
ing a storm or surge and appear- 
ing like flowers from the top. 

When asked his informed 
guess as to what might have 
happened, Ward, a longtime 
fisherman, focused on the crab 
pot lines his own ROV had 
become entangled in. 

He said that, in his opinion, 
the vessel, which was rumored to 
have near its maximum load of 
fish, might have mn into multi- 
ple crab pot lines, started listing 
to the left while caught on the 


ALEX PAJUNAS — The Daily Astorian 
Kurt Ward, of FDS Marine International, who helped locate and 
examine the wreck of the fishing vessel Lady Cecelia, shares 
his theory Monday on what may have led to the sinking of the 
boat in March. 


lines, catastrophically rolled the 
opposite direction when the port 
side stabilizer finally snapped 
off, and capsized in a quick roll. 

“With the load they had, the 
sinking was instant,” said Ward. 


Whose buoys were those? 
Robert Brisco, a Washing- 


ton-based crab fisherman with 


a 500-pot limit, had leased his 
gear out from a fellow fisher- 
man and gone out between mid- 
January and mid-May, mostly 
between Leadbetter Point and 
the Westport (Wash.). 

The buoys cut free from 
above the Lady Cecelia were reg- 
istered to Brisco, who said he’d 
lost 44 crab pots last season, 
including some before the Lady 
Cecelia sank. 


See HEARINGS, Page 10 
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Hearings: Boat needed repairs 


Continued from Page I 


‘The pots get lost because 
someone drags them off,” he 
sud dunng his telephone tes- 
timony. “We had a problem 
last year with shnmp trawlers,” 

Brisco broached the possi 


bility that the crab pot lines 
could be from previous fishing 
Che crab pot lines, he 
said, could be staggered any 
where from 200 yards to 2 
miles apart, often in strings of 
about 50 minning parallel to 
the coastline. They are topped 
with colorful buoys, the 
designed registered to a certain 
fisher’s license number to keep 
track of their equipment. 

“I work with fishermen to 
make their logs more accurate,” 
said Carol Henry of the Wash- 
ington Department of Fish and 
Wildlife, brought in to testify 
about Brisco’s logs. 

She said the state of Wash- 
ington uses a derelict gear pro- 
gram to track lost pots, pro- 
viding fishers an affidavit to 
fill out denoting the location of 
lost gear. Fishers are only 
allowed to recover their own 
gear, she added. 

Henry said flower pots are a 
fairly common occurrence 1n 
the ocean. 

“I’ve seen flower pots sev- 
eral times,” said Brisco, who's 
run boats for 37 years, adding 
that the tangles of lines could 
turn a boat around — or roll it 
Over. 

“Anything's possible in the 
ocean.” 

The fishermen and WOFW 
representative present agreed 
that tangles of lines in the ocean 


scasons 


are a common occurrence. 

“So why did this vessel go 
down?” asked David Jensen, 
whose 22-year-old son Luke 
Jensen had filled a deckhand 
spot on the Lady Cecelia the 
day before it left Warrenton 
for the last time. He ques- 
tioned the stability of the ves- 
sel, which he and his lawyer 
Thane Tienson have posed 
hadn't had any stability tests 
performed and wasn't a safe 
vessel. 


Who’s responsible for 
keeping the boat up? 

Lady Cecelia co-owner 
Tom Kent said he’s worked at 
the Garibaldi Dry Dock, which 
he also owns, for 28 years 
repairing and building boats. “l 
do have an extreme knowledge 
of vessels,” said Kent, whose 
father Dale Kent is the co- 
owner in the aforementioned 
ventures. 

They had bought the boat 
and transported it to the Pacif- 
ic Northwest from the Gulf of 
Mexico, where it was a 
shrimper built in 1978. Tom 
Kent said he and his partners 
thought adding new equip- 
ment to an old vessel would be 
more cost-effective than a pre- 
vious plan to build two new 
vessels in Garibaldi. 

Tom Kent said he and his 
father were prompt with repairs 
if told about them. One issue 
brought up was leaking in the 
lazarette, which is a usual 
occurrence, controlled by pack- 
ing material in the rudder and 
shaft of the boat. A lazarette is 
a storage area near the rear of 
the boat. 


“If the packing was leak- 
ing, it should have been fixed,” 
said Tom Kent. 

Shawn Nelson said he was 
a deckhand on the Lady Cecelia 
from June 2009 to July 2010. 

“As far as water in the 
lazarette, it Was a constant bat- 
tle since I started,” he said, 
adding that he’s fairly sure the 
rudder post had been leaking. 

Nelson said his main con- 
cem, though, was the stability 
of the vessel, which he said 
hadn't, dunng his time, taken 
on any more than 60,000 
pounds of fish. He said the 
vessel wouldn't go fishing in 
anything greater than 10-foot 
seas. 

He said the Lady Cecelia 
was in need of repair, adding 
that it was told to him that 
work had recently been done to 
the rudder post and packing 
gland. He said the skipper of 
the vessel at the time, Joel 
Atkins, might be hesitant to 
report some issues with the 
boat because of the repair costs, 
opting instead to do the work 
himself. 

“Dale’s great about fixing 
whatever he’s aware of,” said 
Nelson about the Kents’ will- 
ingness to fix problems. 

Atkins was subpoenaed for 
testimony but didn’t show. 

One question raised was 
whether the Kents should have 
been more aware of mainte- 
nance needs, although no clear 
answer was gleaned from dis- 
cussion. 

“Who is responsible could 
change from company to com- 
pany,” said Hillenbrand about 
whether the captain or the 


owner are responsible for fore- 
seeing maintenance needs. 

Also heard from was 
Mervyn Halverson of Pacific 
Machine Shop, who described 
some of the hydraulic and other 
repair work he performed on 
the vessel. 

A fact-finding mission 

“Tt was designed to deter- 
mine the cause of the tragedy,” 
said Capt. Bruce Jones, com- 
mander of Sector Columbia 
River. The fact-finding mis- 
sion, he said, was never meant 
to place blame but to examine 
the reasons why — tangled crab 
pot lines, vessel maintenance, 
crew fatigue, etc. — and foresee 
what can be done in the future 
to avoid the next worst-case 
scenario. 

“We're all sorry,” said Tom 
Kent about the situation. “We 
all can keep guessing all we 
want. My father is very tom 
up” about the tragedy. 
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ALEX PAJUNAS — The Daily Astorian 
Members of the U.S. Coast Guard Formal Board of Investigation including Lt. Kimberly 
Rule, left, the assistant senior investigating officer; Lt. Anthony Hillenbrand, middle, the 
senior investigating officer; and Lt. Benjamin Robinson, the USCG District 13 legal 
counsel, listen to witness testimony during Monday's hearing at Camp Rilea. 


Hillenbrand said the hear- 
ings will most likely end 
today. Scheduled for testimo- 
ny throughout the day are Mark 
Woolsey, owner of Coast 
Diesel, former owner Bob 


ALEX PAJUNAS — The Daily Astorian 
Tom Kent, right, of Garibaldi, the operations manager of 
the fishing vessel Lady Cecelia, is questioned by Thane 
Tienson, a lawyer representing the family of deckhand 
Luke Jensen, during Monday's hearing. 


Zimmerling, Capt. Skeeter 
Kershaw, a marine observer 
with Nautek Marine, former 
machine shop owner Warren 
Junes and Bill Landwehr of 
Englund Marine. 
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loxiry ship ef the ferry fleet, fitted “like a yacht’? with much 


i ; 


i act, \.as intended to ve the 


teak and mahogany. Cant. Fritz Eliving had an office on the 


Editor’s Note: Fellowing is 
the secend of three erticles 
on ihe Asteria ferry service 
by Prisca Averill, wife of 
Tongue Point Jeb Corps in- 
structor Phil Averill. 


turned out to be the Tourist No. businessmen on the W ashington 5, that would have Bhi justice to 


3. Backing it off just far enough 
to get a running start, he order- 
ed his passengers to secure 
themselves, then rang ‘Full 


made straight for the dock, 


As the automobile age swung | 
into high gear, so did the As- 
toria ferry service and_ its 
doughty proprietor Capt. S. F. 
(Fitz) Elfving. During its sec- 
ond summer of operation, be- 
tween June and September, | 
1922, Elfving had ferried 5600) 
vehicles and 25,600 peopie | 
across the mouth of the Colum- 
bia; and he decided it was time 
to start planning a second ferry. 

Tourist No. 2 was launched in 
1924—and is still going strong. 
It was originally designed to 
ee eee 


hold 22-24 cars; but as the years 
passed, cars grew wider—and 
Tourist 2 did not. Hence it holds 
only 15 of today’s cars, which) 
must be staggered in rows on 
the narrow deck. 


Although the ferries have al- 
ways departed from Astoria, 
they have had three different 
landings on the Washington 
shore. The first ferry landed for 
‘three years at McGowan; then 
Elfving built a second landing | 
at Point Ellice, at almost the 
‘exact spot where the bridge 
now terminates. Recalls Elfv- 
ing: “I also had to build half a 
mile of road to connect with a 
wagon trail!” 

The ferry slip was moved fo 
its present location at Megler 
|in 1933, when a 93-mile gale 
washed out the landing at Point 
Ellice . . . and gave so 
sengers on Elfvi sract Ul 


| 
! 
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scattering the newly set piling. 
with a splintering crash. | 
Piling Reset 
This was only the opening gun 
of the Ferry War. The next 
round was fired the followin 
morning when Elfving returne 
to the dock for his first run 0 
the day and found that the pile- 
driving crew had slipped back’ 
under cover of night and reset 
the piling into two sturdy 12-pile 
dolphins. He could take the 
ferry out but, once out, could 
not get it back in. Elfving called, 
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top aeck. Events of the 1931 Ferry war gained the Tourist 3 
more fame as a “battleship” than as a luxury liner. 


shore; and the competition be- 
tween the North Beach and the} 
Tourist No. 3 finally erupted into | 
what Astorians now look back 


Ahead” to the engine room and on as the “Ferry “War.” 


During those hectic days pas- | 
sengers on the Tourist 3 some-| 
times found their tickets had 
bought them a little more ad-| 
venture than they’d bargained 
for. 

One dark Saturday night Elfv- | 
ing was: bringing the Tourist No. 
3 into the Astoria landing after | 


the last run of the day when his | 
searchlight beam revealed a> 
piledriving crew (hired, he had 
no doubt, by his competitors) 
busily setting piling across the 
approach to his ferry slip. When) 
trouble loomed, Elfving was al- 


ways ready to meet it head-on 


his lawyer, who called out city } 
aM Sad ROVE with the handiest weapon at his 


ride. 
Tourist 3 Luxury Vessel 


The queen of Elfving’s ferry 
fleet was Tourist No. 3, launch- 
ed with much fanfare in 1931. 
Conceived as a luxury vessel 
“with lots of teak and mahog- 
any—like a yacht,” it was de- 
stined, however, to gain its rep- 
utation in quite a different man- 
ner. 


For several years before its 
launching Elfving had been en- 


gaged in a sort of cold war with | 


the Union Pacific railroad, 
which had operated first a barge 
service towed by the tug Nah- 
cotta—then a ferry, the North 
Beach—to carry freight and 
passengers to the opposite 
shore. By 1931 the UP had sold 
the North Beach to a group of 


‘command, which in this case 


‘and county officials, and soon 
the piledriving crew was round- 
ed up and hauled off to jail for 
“setting piling without a_lic- 
ense.” And the Tourist No. 3 
was off to the Washington shore. 

By the time it returned to As- 
toria, a large crowd had gather- 
| ed on the landing “‘to see what 
'|Elfving would do next.” They 
‘| weren’t disappointed. Twice the 
ferry backed off, and twice it 
came on the dolphins, Elfving 
_|having carefully figured just 
the right amount of speed and 
thrust to topple them neatly as 
a stack of bowling pins. The 
crowd cheered wildly, ‘‘but the 
passengers,” Elfving adds need- 
sae “had to stay clear of the 

ow.’ 


| 
| 


The episode had an ending 


H 
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‘that most durable of TV plots | 
the one in which the perpetra- 


tors of the dastardly deed are 
always caught in the web of 
their own sins. In this case, 


some of the loosened piling 


drifted over to the North 
Beach’s dock and fouled its rud- 
der and propeller, laying up in 
drydock the rival company’s 
only ferry. 
Acquired Company 
To all appearances, this was 


| the end of the Ferry War, al-| 


though several legal and finane- 

ial skirmishes remained to be| 
fought. Victory was Elfving’s in| 
the end. He craftily acquired 

stock in the rival company and | 
by the end of 1932 was able to| 
buy up the North Beach’s mort- 

gage, which was still held by 

Union Pacific. 

The mouth of the Columbia 
was quiet then for nearly a dec- 
ade, except for periodic run-ins 
with fishermen whose nets be- 
/came entangled in the ferry’s 
propellers. 

Then came Pearl Harbor, and 
the Tourist No. 2 became the 
first ferryboat to go to war... 
but it didn’t. go very far. Fitted 
as a minelayer, it tended mine- 
fields at the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia for the duration, return- 


‘ing to ferry service at war’s 
end with an ‘“‘E”’ pennant flying 
from its masthead, the only 
ferryboat thus rewarded by the 
government. . 


$36,000 to get it back — ‘‘one of 
the few times,” he laughs, “‘that 
the government ever made a 
|profit on a surplus item.” (He 


Elfving, who had sold it to, 
‘the government for $35,000 at 
the war’s beginning, had to pay 


| 


however; it came back to him 


wasn’t as un-foxy as he sounds, 
sporting new engines.) 


By ROBERT WELLS 
For The Daily Astorian 


Hidden beneath the ever- 
changing waters at the mouth 
of the Columbia River and its 
world-famous bar, the Sand 
Island spit and the Graveyard of 
the Pacific is a pioneer vessel 
that played a significant role in 
the greatest period of Chinese 
emigration in U.S. and Chi- 
nese history. 

The S.S. Great Republic, 
one of the four original Pacif- 
ic Mail Steamships that were 
the world's largest passenger 
vessels of their day, brought 
ashore thousands of Chinese 
who shaped the heritage of Ore- 
gon and the U.S. 

The pioneers from the Pearl 
River delta and Guangzhou 
(Canton) in Guangdong 


~— their Mountain of Gold — 
could not have established 
Portland's Chinatown, mined 
the state’s silver and gold, 
helped build its railroads or 
tilled the rich soil of the 
Willamette and Hood River 
valleys without these ships. 
The Great Republic's final 
resting place was last observed 
in 2004 just off Sand Island on 
the Washington side of the 
Columbia Bar, across the river 
from the Columbia River Mar- 
itime Museum in Astoria. It is 
the sole wreck site in the U.S. 
that represents the origins of 
Chinese immigration before 
the 1882 exclusion laws. 
Two months before his 
assassination in 1865, Pres- 
ident Abraham Lincoln 
signed legislation authorizing 
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Chinese seamen aboard a Pacific Mail Co. steamer to Alaska in 1875. 
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construction of the four largest pas- 
senger sidewheel steamers in the word 
in New York, and a subsidy for the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co. to oper- 
ate them. 

The lead ship was named the Great 
Republic, underscoring a renewed 
hope after four years of civil war. She 
was the toast of America, gracing the 
front page of the Nov. 26, 1866, edi- 
tion of Harper’s Weekly. 

The New York Times and New 
York World reported that the 4,000- 
ton ship — 380 feet long, 50 feet wide 
and 31 feet deep in the hold — was the 
largest commercial vessel ever built in 
a U.S. shipyard. 

The Great Republic’s keel was laid 
in January 1866. During a tight 10- 
month schedule, workers built the 
large coal bunkers, four boilers and the 
ship’s signature vertical “walking 
beam” engine connected to two pad- 
dlewheels that were 40 feet in diam- 
eter and had 34 oak buckets that were 
“| 24 inches wide. 

They would propel the ship at nine 
| miles an hour for 33 days at a time 
‘=| across the Pacific. The Great Repub- 
. \lic could carry 250 first-class passen- 
_\gers in orate berths and 1,250 third- 
—I:lass passengers in sparsely lit berths, 
Society) us its team of professional U.S. 
ud Chinese Pacific Mail crews. 


Trials at sea 

Her sea trials were completed in the 
spring of 1867, and a 77-day shake- 
down voyage from New York took her 
to anew homeport of San Francisco. 
On Sept. 3, 1867, the Great Repub- 
lic began her working life with regu- 
larly scheduled service to Japan and 
China to deliver mail, transport U.S. 
and Chinese passengers and conduct 
trade in textiles, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia wheat and labor. 

The Great Republic completed 25 
voyages during her 
transPacific service 
from 1867 to 1877, 
transporting more 
than 10,000 Chi- 
nese to San Fran- 
cisco, about 10 per- 
cent of Chinese 
emigration to the 


For years after the 
wreck, the engine 
and sidewheels 
remained in view of 
gunners at Fort 


Comwall. He used the ship to offer a 
comfortable San Francisco-to-Port- 
land passage with lower freight rates 
and higher passenger loads. 

In her new role, the Great Repub- 
lic sailed from San Francisco on April 
16, 1879, with 550 cabin passengers 
and 346 steerage passengers. 

It was to be her final voyage. 

She arrived off the Columbia River 
mouth at midnight and embarked a 
bar pilot. After assessing the calm, 
favorable tidal conditions under a 
clear, starlit night, the crew took the 
ship across the bar 
over the next 
hour. 

Suddenly, 
there was confu- 
sion in the pilot- 
house. Capt. 
James Carroll 
thought the ship 


ws. Canby on the north was too close to 

These Chinese, Sand Island. Bar 
known as_ the bank. Pilot Thomas 
Sojourners, emi- Doig thought that 


grated under the 

Burlingame Treaty between President 
Andrew Johnson’s administration and 
the Qing Dynasty, which established 
friendly relations between the nations, 
and the new 14th Amendment. 

Admost all began their journey as 
laborefs from districts of Guangdong 
or as merchants and craftsmen from 
districts around Guangzhou. They 
made their way from San Francisco 
via Astoria, Portland and The Dalles 
to far-flung parts of the Northwest, 
establishing Chinatowns, mining 
activities, ranches and merchant life in 
places such as John Day. 

In 1878, the twin forces of new 
technology (propellers) and oppor- 
tunity (potential profit) led to the 
sale of the Great Republic to P.B. 


she had not yet 
gone far enough into the river. 

An urgent order to tum to port 
and safety could not overcome a 
strong ebb current that put the Great 
Republic hard aground at high tide on 
Sand Island. 

The plan was to wait for another 
high tide and pull the ship off the sand 
spit with four local tugs. But the next 
tides were not high enough, and Car- 
roll decided to send the passengers on 
to Astoria aboard the tugs. 

On arriving in Astoria, the pas- 
sengers published a card in the papers 
thanking the captain, crew and tug 
operators for their efforts to save their 
lives. 

The crew wasn’t so fortunate. They 
had waited until the last possible 


moment, and the last boat was caugh 
in a heavy sea, capsizing it. Elevei 
crewmen drowned, including the firs 
officer. Seven of the 27 horses o1 
board reached Sand Island. 

An urgent salvage operation ove 
the next week couldn’t free the shij 
before it was broken into three larg 
pieces by the ferocious sea and tides 
One hundred feet of bow broke off ani 
was beached. The hull aft of the engin 
broke away and disappeared. 


In view for years 

For years after, the engine an 
sidewheels remained in view of gun 
ners at Fort Canby on the north bank 
and at extreme low tide, portions o 
the wreck still are visible on Repub 
lic Spit. These include the omat 
saloons where first-class passenger 
and U.S. naval officers in the Asiat: 
ic Fleet spent their time aboard. 

The submerged parts, however 
weren’t rediscovered until 1986 anc 
again in 2004. 

The Great Republic’s treasure tank 
which secured millions of dollars i1 
silver and gold from the Comstocl 
Mines and San Francisco or Carso1 
City mints, lies somewhere on th: 
bottom. The propulsion system i: 
still connected to its wooden fram: 
and.is waiting to be uncovered. 

The decks below, where thousand: 
of Chinese endured their voyage, wen 
driven into the sand by tidal forces anc 
may survive to be rediscovered. Thi: 
is where the Sojoumers slept in thei 
regional attire, listened to Chines: 
guitar, stood in line three times a day 
for their rations of rice, and — fo 
some making a retum trip — adjustec 
the money belts containing $20 golc 
pieces and gold dust representing thei 
hard-won eamings from their Golx 
Mountain labors. 


Photo courtesy Oregon Historical Society 


The Great Republic stranded on Sand Island in April 1879. Submerged parts of the wreck were discovered in 1986 and 2004. 
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The feuvich of the sea steamer Great Republic in 1866 was featured 
on the front page of Harper’s Weekly. 


Within sight of Astoria and Iwa- 
co, Wash., lies not just a shipwreck, 
but a historic shrine of America’s 
Chinese ancestors. 


Robert Wells is a retired U.S. 
Navy captain and Operation Endur- 
ing Freedom veteran now based in the 
Washington, D.C., area. He com- 
manded two U.S. Navy ships on vis- 


its to Astoria and the Portland Rose 
Festival. Readers can contact him 
at robert.s.wells@hotmail.com 


For his many research sources, 
click onto this story online at 
www .dailyastorian.com 


This story first appeared in The 
Oregonian 
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COLUMBIA PRESS 


cked schooner was rescued 


Crew of ash 


pwre 


th a railroad tra 


wi 


in at South Jetty in 1912 


By Finn J.D. John 

On one stormy morning off the 
north Oregon coast, probably tor 
the first and only time in history, 
the entire crew of a shipwrecked 
schooner was rescued with a rail- 
road train 

Here’s the full story: 

At a little after 8 a.m. on Jan. 
13. 1912. the four-masted schoo- 
ner Admiral was on a broad reach 
through heavy seas, the usual 
southwest wind at her back, head- 
ing for her home port of Grays 
Harbor. Captain Joseph Bender 
was having breakfast with his 
wife and their four-year-old son 
when he heard a terrified yell from 
the lookout: 

“Breakers ahead!” 

Bender, a seasoned mariner, 
was not one to linger over eggs 
and bacon when an alarm like 
that has been sounded. He leaped 
to his feet and sprinted for the 
forecastle. 

The ship was supposed to be 
60 miles off the coast. But, of 
course, she wasn’t. The southwest 
wind quarters toward the shore, 
and as sailors know well, it’s easy 
to “fall off the wind” when on a 
broad reach. The Admiral had 
apparently done so, and was now 
heading straight for a jagged line 
of rocks reaching out from the 
mouth of the Columbia River— 
the almost-completed South Jetty. 

The helm was already hard 
over, and ironically if the lookout 
had spotted the breakers 100 feet 
earlier the ship would probably 
have cleared the jetty by a whisker 
and been tacking for the open sea. 
But that’s not what happened. 

There was a railroad trestle 
running along the top of the jetty, 
for the railroad that was being 
used to build and maintain it, and 
this is what the Admiral fetched 
up on—striking, by an amazing 
piece of luck, the only spot in 
the line in which the rocky riprap 
had yet to be filled in around it. 
The 683-ton ship smashed into 
the standing bents (upright posts) 
of the trestle, snapping them off, 
and then impaled itself on their 
stumps. The railroad ties, along 
with spikes and other hardware, 
flew everywhere; luckily no one 
was hit. The steel rails, hang- 
ing Out in space, tore rigging 
away. And the whole time the 


heavy seas and 70-mile-per-hour 
winds were thrashing the big ship 
around, 

Then a massive wave picked 
the ship up off the posts and 
jammed it, stern first, into the gap 
in the jetty. 

Meanwhile, the members of 
the jetty work crew were getting 
ready for another day. They had 
just decided the w eather was too 
heavy to work on the jetty w hen 
the telephone rang. It was Oscar 
Wickland from the Point Adams 
Life Station, on the south side of 
the mouth of the Columbia. The 
“Cape D” (Cape Disappointment) 
Life Station on the Washington 
side had picked up a wireless 
signal from a steamship sailing 
for the bar, reporting that a four- 
master was in trouble on the jetty. 

Well, as luck would have it, 
jetty foreman (and future mayor 
of Astoria) J.C. Tenbrook had 
asked an engineer named O'Neil 
to build up steam in Engine No. 
4, atiny 0-4-2 construction engine 
about the size of a small C-class 
motorhome, to do some work in 
the yard. By the time Wickland 
got there, it was ready to go, and 
minutes later the little engine was 
out of the yard and on its way 
out onto the jetty with the four of 
them in the cabin. 

The seas were huge; as they 
pounded the jetty below they 
threw huge arcs of foamy spray 
over the little engine, whose hot 
boiler turned them] into clouds 
of steam, making it even harder 
to see. The tracks trembled with 
each impact, and the crew —Ten- 
brook, O’Neil and engineer Al 
Siefert—knew that a very large 
sailing ship had crashed into the 
line somewhere ahead. So they 
were moving slowly, hoping for 
the best, knowing it would be 
pretty easy to fall into the sea 
and die. 

Then O’Neil gave a sudden 
shout, and Siefert cut the power. 
There on the tracks in front of 
them was a man, kneeling on the 
railroad ties, clutching something 
large under his coat. 

It was First Mate Andy An- 
derson of the Admiral, shivering 
violently and hypothermic nearly 
to the point of no return, holding 
the captain's four-year-old son 
under his coat. 


in 1899. (Coos County Historical and Maritime Museum) 


Anderson, unable to continue 
walking, may have been prepar- 
ing to use the last of his fading 
body heat to keep the toddler 
alive in hopes that someone might 
find him. 

Instead, he found himself with 
the boy in the warm, crowded cab 
of a tiny locomotive—which got 
more crowded when the crew 
pulled cautiously forward and 
rescued the other three shivering 
people huddled near the broken 
end of the tracks: Captain Bender, 
his wife and the ship’s cook. 

But the others had clambered 
off the doomed ship on the op- 
posite side of the gap in the line. 
Now they were stuck there, 200 
feet away, unreachable. 

No problem. Wickland, the 
professional rescuer, had a plan — 
if they could keep from freezing 
to death long enough. 

So Siefert put the little engine 
in reverse and puffed back along 
the tracks—more quickly now, 
since he knew what lay ahead—to 
the construction shack. 

Wickland’s life station crew 
was waiting for them. Quickly 
they unloaded the shipwrecked 
five, bundling them into the 
warm construction shack. Then 
they worked with furious haste 
to hook up two flatcars in front 
of the engine. On the flatcars, the 


rescuers loaded a Lyle gun—a 
short-barreled cannon made to 
shoot lifelines instead of can- 
non balls—and a breeches buoy, 
which is essentially a sling that 
hangs from a zipline. 

The Lyle gun easily reached 
the other side with its line. The 
breeches buoy was quickly pre- 
pared and in short order the 
remaining seven sailors got their 
turn to be crammed into the warm 
cab, on their way to safety. 

Not one crew member died. Yet 
not one had a ghost of a chance 
of surviving without the help of 
that most unlikely of rescuers, a 
railroad train. 

Oddly enough, this entire time 
the railroad and rescue people had 
seen no trace of the Admiral. The 
seas had forced it through the gap 
in the jetty and, badly damaged, 
it wallowed around in the mouth 
of the Columbia, drifting toward 
Peacock Spit. An attempt to sal- 
vage it almost ended in tragedy 


when, just after a salvage crew 
boarded the hulk, it capsized, 
throwing all three into the sea. 
Eventually it fetched up on 
Peacock Spit and the sea pum- 
meled it into pieces, like so many 
other vessels before and since. 
(Sources: Marshall, Don. 
Oregon Shipwrecks. Portland: 
Binford & Mort, 1984; Gibbs, 
James A. Jr. Pacific Graveyard. 
Portland: Binford & Mort, 1950; 
Wagner, Dick & al. Images of 
America: North Bend. Charles- 
ton, S.C.: Arcadia, 2010) 
Finn J.D. John, an instructor at 
Oregon State University, writes 
about unusual and little-known 
aspects of Oregon history. He 
is currently working on a book 
about former Oregon resident 
Herbert Hoover during and after 
World War I, when he saved hun- 
dreds of millions from starving to 
death. To contact him or suggest 
a topic: finn@herberthoover.us or 
541-357-2222. 
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Boat hit 10-foot seas at Columbia River bar 


The Daily Astorian 


ILWACO, Wash. — The 
crew of the fishing vessel Tere- 
sa D rescued five Portland-area 
fishers Friday moming after 
their aluminum guide fishing 
boat out of Hammond capsized 
while traveling upriver across 


Columbia River bar near Buoy 
8. 

One other person, Craig 
Robert Biggs of West Linn, was 
found in the debris of the boat 
by the U.S. Coast Guard and 
pronounced dead shortly after. 

At about 9:20 a.m. Friday, 
the crew of the Teresa D alerted 


the Coast Guard's Station Cape 
Disappointment that a fishing 
vessel had capsized in 8- to 10- 
foot seas. The vessel was pilot- 
ed by Tyler Courtney, who'd 
started heading back in after 
the Coast Guard radioed about 
worsening weather conditions 
and the imminent closure of the 


Continued from Page 1A 


Crew members on one of 
the Coast Guard’s 47-foot 
motor lifeboats, along with 
the help of a rescue swimmer 
lowered from the Jayhawk 
helicopter, attempted to re- 
suscitate the unresponsive 
man in transit back to I!waco, 
Wash. But their efforts were 


unsuccessful, and the man 
was pronounced dead soon 
after. 

The five people rescued 
were taken to the Port of II- 
waco but did not need med- 
ical attention. The deceased 
was also taken there, said 
Mosley, before being trans- 
ferred to Pacific (Wash.) 
County's coroner. 


In all, the Coast Guard had 
dispatched two boats from 
Station Cape Disappoint- 
ment, along with a Jayhawk 
helicopter from Air Station 
Astoria. The cutter Fir, a buoy 
tender stationed in Astoria, 
but transiting out to sea at the 
time, turned around and also 
converged on the scene. 

This case, said the Coast 


bar to recreational vessels. 
Courtney, in an interview 
with The Oregonian, said a 
swell came under the boat. Wa- 
ter crashed in through the win- 
dows, he added, and the boat 
went down almost immediately. 
The crew of the Teresa D 
quickly responded, pulling 
five people from the water. All 
were wearing life jackets except 
Courtney, who'd had to wriggle 


Guard, highlights how quick- 
ly conditions can change 
along the Pacific Coast. 
Weather conditions were re- 
ported as fairly calm Friday 
morning, but they quickly 
changed and prompted Coast 
Guard to issue the warning at 
8:30 a.m. and close the bar 
to vessels under 30 feet by 
10:30 a.m. 


out of his to get free of the boat. 
But Biggs remained unaccount- 
ed for. 

“When they found the one 
person in the water ... he was 
tangled in fishing gear,” said 
Petty Officer Ist Class David 
Mosley. “He was wearing a life 
jacket. It was an inflating life 
jacket.” 


See BOAT, Page 10A 


Five rescued, one dead in capsizing 
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Boat: Coast Guard dispatched boats, helicopter 


“Our thoughts and con- 
dolences are with the fami- 
lies and loved ones of those 
affected in today’s tragedy,” 
said Capt. Bruce Jones, who 
retires Friday as commanding 
officer of Sector Columbia 
River after three years in the 
position and more than 30 in 
the Coast Guard. “This tragic 
event could have been much 


worse without the quick ef- 
forts of the good Samaritans. 
Their quick thinking and self- 
less efforts saved five people 
today.” 

For video of the Coast 
Guard lowering a swimmer 
fo attempt resuscitation of 
Craig Robert Biggs, view the 
online version of the story at 
www.dailyastorian.com 


7 ik as 


"1939" 


Like a sailor on his “last spree” in port, the latest Benson log raft wal- 
lowed out to sea this morning. Near buoy No. 12 this swaggering mass of 
5,000,000 feet of logs swung too wide and found itself helpless in cross 
currents, ending up more or less astraddle the ship channel. It was feared 
that the huge “Cigar,” which was under tow to San Diego by the San 
Francisco tug Sea Ranger, might kidnap two buoys in leaving the river. 
This has happened before. 

By this afternoon, however, six hours after passing Astoria at 5:45 this 
morning, the first Benson raft of the year had straightened out and was | 


passing safely out to sea. DA. 7. 2:R014 | 


By Finn J.D. John 

It was early afternoon on a sunny 
October day in 1883, and a group of 
Astorians were standing on the shore 
watching a small, trim schooner sail- 
ing toward them. 

They'd been watching it all day, 
and by now they were a little worried. 
The boat was the J.C. Cousins, one of 
the two pilot boats based out of Asto- 
ria. On the morning of the day before 
it had cast off from the dock and sailed 
Out to sea to await incoming ships—to 
offer them its professional assistance 
in crossing the Columbia River bar, 
the treacherous “graveyard of ships.” 

But now the Cousins was behaving 
rather strangely, and the onlookers 
were starting to wonder if something 
was wrong. 

About the J.C. Cousins 

The J.C. Cousins was a 66-foot 
schooner that had been built in San 
Francisco as a pleasure yacht for a 
wealthy citizen in 1863. Its lines were 
gorgeous, and it was trimmed gener- 
ously with expensive hardwoods, and 
its chandlery was all top-notch. 

But within a few months of taking 
delivery, the yacht’s owner was forced 
to give it up— whether he had to sell 
for financial reasons, or whether the 
loss had to do with the Civil War, isn’t 
clear. So the gorgeous, luxurious yacht 
ended up functioning as a pilot boat. 
Eventually, in 1881, it was sold to a 
group of skippers to use in piloting 
merchant ships through the treacher- 
ous bar on the Columbia. 

It was two years after that, on Oc- 
tober 6, 1883, that the J.C. Cousins 
cast off from the dock in Astoria for 
its ill-starred final cruise. 

Strange sailings 

At first everything appeared nor- 
mal. The J.C. Cousins’ crew rigged the 
sails for a close reach and stood out 
onto the bar, making for the open sea. 
Soon afterward, the little schooner 
was seen anchored off Peacock Spit, 
watching for incoming ships in need 
of guidance through the channel. 

But late that afternoon, things had 
started to look just a little bit odd. 
The crew of the tugboat Mary Taylor, 
coming across the bar, saw the J.C. 
Cousins on the move, sails trimmed 
for a close reach seaward across the 
southwest wind. That, in itself, wasn’t 
too unusual, although it wasn’t clear 
why it was on the move; there were 


no ships in sight. 

But what really made the situation 
strange was, for no apparent reason, 
the boat was sailing through the break- 
ers at the edge of the channel instead 
of the clear water a few dozen yards 
away in the middle. 

The Mary Taylor’s skipper watched 
as the J.C. Cousins cleared the break- 
ers and stood out to sea. Then, when 
it was a few miles offshore, it tacked 
around and started sailing back toward 
the bar again. When it got there, it 
once again came about and headed 
back out toward the sea. 

It continued doing this, alternat- 
ing close reaches out to sea and back 
toward land, until darkness came and 
it was lost to sight. 

The next morning found the Cous- 
ins still on the move. It looked as if it 
had been sailing around all night long. 

Their concern growing, a small 
group of locals watched from shore 
as the Cousins continued its strange 
wanderings. Then, around | p.m., 
the Cousins turned back landward, 
and this time, made no attempt to 
come about. Churning through the 
surf with its sails still rigged and full 
of the wind, the sleek schooner piled 
hard onto the beach and tilted over 
onto its side. 

The onlookers ran to help, but 
couldn't get near the wreck until 
several hours later at low tide. In the 
meantime, nothing had moved on the 
deck of the J.C. Cousins. The ship 
looked lifeless. 

When they finally reached the 
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schooner, they found it empty and 
deserted. Both lifeboats were gone, 
and the paperwork was all missing 
from the wheelhouse —suggesting 
that the vessel had been deliberately 
abandoned. 

There was no sign of the crew on 
board the ship, and none of them were 
ever heard from again. 

What happened? 

Local mariners and other amateur 
investigators started coming up with 
theories right away. The one that got 
the most attention was the theory 
that one of the crew members, a Mr. 
Zeiber—whom nobody in town re- 
ally knew—had been hired by the 
J.C. Cousins’ competitors as a rat to 
murder the other crew members and 
wreck the ship. This theory gained 
currency later when mariners return- 
ing to Astoria from ports of call in 
East Asia claimed to have seen Zeiber 
there, alive and well. 

If this was the plan, though, it 
didn’t work very well. The J.C. Cous- 


ins was insured — no one with a lick of 
sense would run a pilot-boat service 
on the Columbia River Bar without 
insurance —and the boat's owners had 
replaced the Cousins with a big sloop 
within a matter of days. 

According to author Gibbs’ book, 
there were also quite a few of what 
you might call “X-theories” making 
the rounds in waterfront watering 
holes as well. Perhaps a sea monster 
got the men. Maybe there was a 
mutiny and they all killed each other. 

“One demented old beachcomber 
told how a great ghost ship had borne 
down upon the Cousins and frightened 
the crew so badly that they took to 
the boat for fear of being rammed,” 
Gibbs writes. 

Gibbs, taking perhaps a little liter- 
ary license with the story, quotes the 
doddering fellow at some length: 

“He would shake his bony finger at 
them (those who doubted his story). 
‘It is real, I tell ye,” he would frown. 
‘A ship of the dead that sails the sea, 
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The mysterious disappearance of the crew of the schooner J.C. Cousins 


with a ghostly crew. In the tempest 
she appears, and before the gale or 
agin’ the gale. She sails without a rag 
of canvas vand without a helmsman at 
the wheel.” 

So, yes, there was that theory too. 

What, then, really happened? 
Gibbs’ guess is as good as any. He 
suggests that the boat stray ed into 
shallow waters and grounded on the 
sand. Desperate to get away from 
the ship before the breakers could 
sweep its decks clean, pin it to the 
sandy bottom and pound it to pieces 
(the usual script in such situations), 
they piled into a lifeboat, which was 
then swamped before it could reach 
shore and all aboard were drowned. 
The schooner then drifted into deeper 
water and, its sails trimmed just right, 
sailed off to sea without a crew. 

It certainly possible, and it fits the | 
evidence. But what are the odds that | 
the sails would be trimmed just right 


so the boat would sail back and forth | 


in the same spot for 12 to 24 hours 
instead of being blown, as flotsam 
usually was, downwind onto the coast 
north of the river? 

As with any ghost-ship story, 


there’s just no way we will ever know | 


what really happened. 


(Sources: Gibbs, James A. Pacific | 


Graveyard. Portland: Binford, 1950; 
Wright, E.W. Lewis and Dryden’s 
Maritime History of the Pacific North- 
west. Chicago: Lewis and Dryden, 
1895; ,09 Oct 1883) 


Finn J.D. John teaches New Media © 


at Oregon State University and is 
the author of “Wicked Portland,” a 
book about the dark side of Oregon's 
metropolis in the 1890s. He produces 
a daily podcast at ofor.us/p . To con- 
tact him or suggest a topic: finn@ 
offbeatoregon.com or 541-357-2222. 
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Courtesy of Lawrence Barber 


The Vaslav Vorovsky lists as it is overcome by surf after grounding on Peacock Spit in 1941. The entire ship was lost. 


Museum visit leads to discovery and treasure 


The story of 
the teaspoons 
from the Vaslav 
Vorovsky 


By JEFF SMITH 
For The Daily Astorian 


Over the years, during the 
course of my work as a cura- 
tor, I have come to believe that 
there occurs periodically a con- 
vergence of interest in a specif- 
ic topic or event from the past. 

Isolated inquiries and activ- 
ities will, on occasion, focus an 
unusual interest on a given sub- 
ject. Whether that convergence 
or coincidence is simply a phe- 
nomenon caused by the inter- 
ested observer or is something 
that happens due to a flux in the 
time/space continuum is a sub- 
ject to be debated by psychol- 
ogists and cosmologists — for 
our purposes it makes for what 
I think is an interesting story. 

A while back I was cata- 
loguing a collection of photo- 
graphs created by the late Law- 
rence Barber, marine reporter 
for The Oregonian from 1938 
to 1962. Among the collection 
were a series of images of a 
shipwrecked freighter at the 
mouth of the Columbia River. 
The images were identified as 
the Russian freighter Vaslav 
Vorovsky that had run afoul of 
the bar on April 3, 1941. The 
images showed the wreck be- 
ing pounded mercilessly by the 
surf and tide, the hull breaking 
apart, and the crew being res- 
cued by the US Coast Guard. It 
was quite a dramatic documen- 
tation of events. 

The fact that the month and 
day coincided with my wed- 
ding anniversary caught my 
attention and I noticed that the 
spelling of the vessel’s name 
was inconsistent in the records. 
At the time, the museum was in 
the process of creating new ex- 
hibits for the remodeled Great 
Hall and this collection seemed 
to be a rich possibility for in- 
clusion. After confirming the 
correct spelling of the name, 
the story was included in the 
shipwreck exhibit. 

Within a month, a woman 
visiting the museum asked at the 
front desk if there was any infor- 


Courtesy of Lawrence Barber 


U.S. Coast Guard vessels pull up alongside the grounded Vaslav Vorovsky in 1941. 


mation about a Russian freighter 
that wrecked in the river back 
around World War II. I received 
the call to go to the front desk 
and met with her and explained 
that we had some material on 
the Vaslav Vorovsky. 

I showed her the exhibit 
which included some items 
from the ship and a photo of 
the captain refusing to leave 
the endangered vessel. (Cap- 
tain Tokareff valiantly stayed 
with his ship until the crew was 
safely rescued and ultimately 
accepted rescue himself when 
all hope to save the vessel was 
abandoned.) 

I asked her why she had in- 
terest in the shipwreck and she 
told me that her husband had 
been in the Coast Guard before 
they met and all his life had told 
stories about the Russian ship- 
wreck on the Columbia. 

I mentioned we had other 
photos and showed them to her. 
Immediately she recognized 
her husband-to-be in one of the 
motor lifeboats affecting the 
rescue. She indicated their chil- 
dren had grown up with stories 
of their father’s adventure in the 
Coast Guard and that as a token 
of thanks the Russian crewmen 
had handed her husband a fist- 
ful of teaspoons from the ship. 
These he kept and eventually 
handed down to his children. 

Seeing the exhibit, the wid- 


Courtesy of Columbia River Maritime Museum 
Teaspoons from the shipwrecked Vatslav Vorovsky, gifted 
to the museum. 


ow felt the spoons should be in 
the museum and she left very 
excited and eager to talk to her 


children about the possible gift, 


to the museum. 

I sent her on her way with 
several prints of images from the 
collection showing her young 
husband in 1941. A few weeks 
later, a padded envelope arrived 
at the museum with five tea- 
spoons with Cyrillic writing in 
the engraving identifying them 
as being from the Russian ship. 

She apologized that there 
were only five as one had been 
lost in the garbage disposal. 
She also shared that apparently 
after leaving the museum she 
boarded the Astoria Trolley 
for some sightseeing. As she 
stepped up into the trolley she 
discovered there were no seats 


open. A kind gentleman rose 
and offered her his seat which | 
she graciously accepted. 

As the trolley cleared of | 
passengers, the gentleman was 
able to sit again, next to his 
previous seat. The widow and 
the gentleman engaged in con- 
versation and soon discovered 
that he had been the officer in 
charge at Point Adams Lifesay- 
ing Station when her eventual 
husband had been stationed 
there, during the rescue of 
the captain and crew from the 
Vaslav Vorovsky. They shared 
many memories. She said she 
had a delightful time visiting 
Astoria, as if her husband had 
meant it to be. 

Jeff Smith is curator at the 
Columbia River Maritime Mu- 
seum. 


Courtesy of Lawrence Barber 


A Russian sailor climbs down a ladder from the Vaslav 
Vorovsky in 1941. 


The Vaslav Vorovsky 


The Vaslav Vorovsky wrecked April 3, 1941. 
The Russian freighter was built in England in 1912. She 
started out as the Meskinan Maskinonge and was later sold 
to Russia. Renamed in honor of assassinated Russian diplo- 
mat Vatslav Vorovsky, the ship was 2,672 net tons, 374 feet 
long, 52 feet wide and had a draft of 27.8 feet. 

She was the first Russian vessel to meet disaster on the 
Columbia River bar. Loaded with $1,750,000 worth of cargo 
the ship attempted to leave the river at midnight. Encoun- 
tering a 40 mph gale, the ship struggled to turn back but 
jammed her steering gear in the process. The helpless vessel 
grounded on Peacock Spit and was soon broken into piec- 
es by the pounding surf. All of the 37 crew (including two 
women) were rescued thanks to heroic efforts by the U.S. 
Coast Guard. 


Courtesy of Columbia River Maritime Museum 
The Vatslav Vorovsky is crushed by rough waves. 


March in the Pacific Graveyard 


“George W. Prescott -3/9/1902- Schooner: Founders off the Columbia- 1 dead” 


106 years ago on this day in history, the Pacific Graveyard claimed another life and ship. The 
insatiable appetite of the river's mouth is plainly evident on the shipwreck chart by NVV 
Limited...History in Vogue™. 

The names listed there represent so much more than initially meets the eye... 


The next day, March 10, in 1875 the bark Architect was lost. $8500 ( approximately 
$154,136.99 by today’s reckoning) worth of ship was salvaged for a paltry $52.00 (or $942.96 
today). 

Just five years later, the Delharrie would also be lost, and $112,000 investment is gone. That 
would be akin to a $2,463,824.00 loss in 2008.Luckily, these events are less frequent now, with 
the advent of dredging and modern navigation aids. The challenges of fog, weather and shifting 
channels have been minimized, not to mention the mitigating presence of the United States 
Coast Guard. 

The Columbia River bar, known aptly as the Pacific Graveyard will never be fully appeased, 
however, and continues to claim lives and vessels. 


Cape Disappointment State Park 
HistoryLink.org Essay 7602 


Cape Disappointment State Park juts into the Pacific Ocean at the tip of the Long Beach 
Peninsula, in the southwesternmost corner of Washington state. This is the place where Lewis 
and Clark and the Corps of Volunteers for Northwestern Discovery ended their long journey to 
the sea. They carved their names and the date -- November 18, 1805 -- ona tree, pausing to 
watch the powerful surf breaking on the rocks below. Exactly 200 years later, members of the 
Chinook Tribe, art patrons, politicians, and community leaders gathered here to dedicate the 
first phase of the Confluence Project, designed by famed artist and architect Maya Lin to 
commemorate the Lewis-Clark Expedition. For Lin, Cape Disappointment is a study in 
convergence: water and land, river and ocean, white explorers and Native Americans, past and 
present. "Here is where we hold up a mirror to the Lewis and Clark story,” she says. "Our 
journey begins here" (Confluence Project website). 
Crossing the Bar 

The Columbia River is more than four miles wide as it hurries to a wild rendezvous with the sea 
at Cape Disappointment. It pours into the ocean at an average rate of 1.3 million cubic feet a 
second -- twice the volume of water carried to the Atlantic by the Mississippi. Sand and silt from 
the river's 259,000-square-mile drainage area pile up at the mouth of the river, forming the 
notorious Columbia bar. Treacherous sandbars and unpredictable currents make this one of the 
most dangerous channels in the maritime world. "Mere description can Give little idea of the 


terrors of the bar of the Columbia," Navy explorer Charles Wilkes told Congress in 1841. "All 
who have seen it have spoken of the wildness of the scene, and the incessant roar of the 


waters, representing it as one of the most fearful sights that can possibly meet the eye of the 
sailor" (Schwantes, 7). 


Some of the largest waves on the West Coast slam into the bar, dissipating energy born in 
distant storms on the open seas. The forces of wind, current, and tide create a seemingly 
impenetrable wall of white water. Members of the Lewis and Clark Expedition gazed with 
"estonishment"” at waves breaking "with tremendious force in every direction" (William Clark, 
November 18, 1806). Even today, when protective jetties, periodic dredging, and modern 
navigational equipment have made the channel less lethal than it once was, mariners still 
approach the Columbia bar with caution and respect. 


Most early sea captains simply looked at the foaming water and passed on. Spanish naval 
explorer Bruno de Hezeta (also spelled Heceta) identified the inlet as the mouth of a great river 
in August 1775, and marked it as such on his maps, but an outbreak of scurvy among his crew 
forced him to leave without further exploration. British Captain John Meares (1756?-1809) 
searched for Heceta's river in 1788 but couldn't find it. He named the area Cape 
Disappointment and sailed on. It was not until May 1792 that the first non-Indians crossed the 
Columbia bar, in a ship commanded by American fur trader Robert Gray (1755-1806). Gray 
plowed through the breakers despite the fears of his crew, some of whom thought him 
completely mad. He gave the river its current name, after his ship, the Co/umbia Rediviva. 


The Middlemen of the Columbia 

In the Chinookan speech of the Indian peoples who had occupied the area for at least 2,500 
years, the Columbia was “Wimahl," meaning "Big River." Chinook legends told of an ancient 
people, the Taanewatiks, who paddled to the mouth of Wimahl in ocean-going canoes from cold 
lands far to the north. Strong winds and powerful currents prevented them from entering the 
river, so they came ashore on the northern edge of the peninsula. From there, they moved 
down to the river, where they settled and flourished. 


The Chinooks were as much at ease in canoes as Plains Indians were on horses. Their 
seamanship gave them an advantage in the extensive trade network that developed between 
coastal and inland Indians in the Northwest. Long before Gray opened the Columbia to Euro- 
Americans in the 1790s, the Chinooks established themselves as the chief brokers of trade on 
the lower river. Chinook canoes kept the commerce moving. Their language provided the basis 
for what became known as Chinook Jargon, used to help various tribes and, eventually, white 
traders communicate with each other. 


By the time they encountered Lewis and Clark, the Chinooks were well accustomed to dealing 
with whites. They were hard bargainers who enjoyed the give-and-take of trade. The explorers, 
however, were less than appreciative. Co-captain William Clark (1770-1838) complained that 


the Chinooks were "never Satisfied for that they reive in return if ten time the value of the 
articles they gave." He thought they were greedy, with a "craveing dispostn” (November 17, 
1805). The Chinooks, for their part, must have thought the white strangers were strange indeed. 
Unlike the traders who had been coming by sea for many years, the new men were not 
interested in acquiring large quantities of furs, but only in replacing items that had been broken 
or worn out. The two cultures also clashed over the issue of personal property. For the 
Chinooks, the theft of small items was simply a friendly game of skill. The captains reacted to 
petty thievery by threatening to shoot the perpetrators. 


Although the explorers disparaged most of what they saw of Chinook culture, they greatly 
admired the quality of Chinook canoes and the Indians' skill in handling them. They often 
watched with amazement as Chinooks paddled across waters the Americans (most of them 
experienced Missouri rivermen) thought were too rough to attempt. "Those Indians are certainly 
the best Canoe navigaters | ever Saw," Clark wrote, after watching one group negotiate easily 
through "the highest waves | ever Saw a Small vestles [vessel] ride" (November 11, 1805). 


Demographic Catastrophe 

The contact with whites proved to be deadly for the Chinooks. Lewis and Clark counted about 
400 Chinooks living around Cape Disappointment in 1805. By 1830, only about 30 or 40 were 
still left. Most of the others were dead, victims of infectious diseases introduced by whites. 
The lower Columbia River valley was one of the most densely populated areas in aboriginal 
North America. At the time of initial contact with whites in the 1790s, an estimated 16,000 
Chinookan-speaking people lived along the 200 miles of river between Cape Disappointment 
and The Dalles, including the Chinook on the north (Washington) bank and the Clatsop on the 
south (Oregon) side. Forty years later, the population numbered in the hundreds, not the 
thousands. 


As the first of the Columbia River tribes to have contact with whites, the Chinook were the first 
to feel the effects of European-introduced diseases such as gonorrhea, syphilis, and smallpox. 
But it was an 1829 epidemic of what was probably malaria that had the most devastating impact 
on the tribe. Called "ague fever" in historical accounts, malaria was brought up from California 
by fur traders working for the Hudson's Bay Company. The disease “catastrophically rearranged 
the human geography of the river” (White, 26). Four-fifths of the native population died in a 
single summer. Whole villages disappeared. Many others were so reduced that they 
consolidated. Ethnographer James G. Swan found 112 Indians living near the mouth of the river 
in 1834, but most were Chehalis. 


Quest for Recognition 

In 1855, the federal government lumped the Chinooks in with five other tribes, offering them 
land on the Quinault Reservation -- 100 miles north of the Chinook lands -- but refusing to 
recognize their sovereignty as a separate nation. In the eyes of the government, the Chinooks 
had ceased to exist as a tribe. Some tribal members, however, continued to live in their 


traditional homelands and to engage in traditional activities, including fishing, hunting, and 
woodcarving. In 1979, their descendants filed the first of several petitions to gain federal 
recognition, and the health, education, housing, and other benefits that come with it. 

The tribe won an apparent victory in January 2001, when officials in the outgoing Clinton 
Administration granted formal recognition. However, in July 2002, the Bush Administration 
revoked that status. Representatives of the Bureau of Indian Affairs said the Chinooks did not 
qualify for recognition because there was a long gap in their history, from about 1880 to 1930, 
when they did not act as a tribe. 


The revocation came just two days after a White House luncheon during which President Bush 
called upon tribal and governmental officials to cooperate in celebrating the 200th anniversary 
of the Lewis and Clark Expedition. Among those invited to hear the president speak was 
Chinook tribal chairman Gary Johnson. Stunned and angered by the reversal, he pledged that 
the tribe, now with about 2,000 members, would continue fighting for recognition. "If the 
government thinks we're going away because they have made this decision, they're absolutely 
wrong,” he said (7he Seattle Times, 2002). 


The Chinooks have yet to gain federal recognition (as of 2006), but they have gained status 
with state officials. In January 2005, the Washington Department of Transportation announced 
that it was stopping work on a highway project because of the discovery of the remains of a 
Chinook village at a Lewis and Clark campsite called Station Camp, near Cape Disappointment. 
Crews were rerouting a section of Highway 101 to make room for a new national park at the site 
when they unearthed part of an ancient Chinook plank house. Archaeologists soon found a 
treasure trove of artifacts from the earliest days of the fur trade, including Chinese coins, 
English ceramics, Hungarian beads, gunflints, musket balls, fragments of mirror glass, and nails 
from ships. In September 2005, they inadvertently uncovered a burial ground. The remains of 
10 individuals have since been reburied under Chinook direction. 


Tribal officials are cooperating with the continuing excavations. Meanwhile, plans for the 
highway relocation and the national park are on hold. “Our main goal continues to be caring for 
our ancestors in a careful and deliberate manner,” said Tribal Chairman Johnson, in a 
statement posted on the tribe's website. David L. Nicandri, director of the Washington State 
Historical Society, expressed confidence that the archaeological work will allow the Chinook 
people, the state of Washington, and the National Park Service to tell a broader story about the 
18 days that Lewis and Clark spent near the mouth of the Pacific in November 1805. "In 15 or 
20 years, no one will care whether full development took place in 2005," he said. "We are taking 
the long view of things. Sometimes being a historian has occupational benefits" ( 7he Seattle 
Times, 2005). 


From Fort to Park 
There were few traces of either the Chinooks, the explorers, or the fur traders when the 
ownership of what is now Cape Disappointment State Park was transferred to the state of 


Washington in the early 1950s. The tree where members of the Lewis and Clark Expedition 
carved their initials (along with the notation "by land from the U. States") was long gone. The 
Cape itself, however, looked much the same as it did when fur trader Alexander Ross described 
it in 1811: confined by a 500-foot cliff on the north side, with misty forests reaching almost to the 
water's edge, and a "terrific chain of breakers ... rolling one after another in awful succession" 
on the Columbia bar (Ross, 58). 


The federal government installed several smoothbore cannons in batteries at the Cape in 1862, 
during the Civil War, on the off chance that Confederate ships might attack. The batteries were 
expanded to become Fort Canby in 1875. The fort was named after General Edward R. Canby, 
who was killed fighting Modoc Indians in California in 1873. It remained in use until the end of 
World War II. Part of the land was then transferred to the Coast Guard and the rest to the state. 
The state began developing Cape Disappointment as a park in the 1960s. All the garrison 
structures were removed, except for the gun batteries, which remain in place on a promontory 
overlooking the Cape. A Lewis and Clark Interpretive Center was built near the parapet of one 
of the batteries in the 1980s. The center was remodeled and expanded in preparation for the 
Lewis and Clark Bicentennial. Its glassed-in observation deck offers sweeping views of the 
river, headlands, and sea that marked the end of the explorers’ journey to the west. 


Cape Disappointment is now the most visited of Washington's 112 state parks. It includes two 
lighthouses, 27 miles of shoreline, and five miles of hiking trails, winding through 1,882 acres of 
parkland. 


Confluence Project 

On November 18, 2005 -- 200 years to the day after the arrival of the Corps of Discovery -- 
artist Maya Lin stood in front of a fish-cleaning table crafted from a 12-ton chunk of Columbia 
basalt and talked about her vision for the Confluence Project. The occasion was the dedication 
of the first of seven sites to be developed in an ambitious project to commemorate the Lewis 
and Clark Expedition in the Northwest. The goal, Lin said, is not celebration as much as 
understanding. At each site, she hopes to encourage visitors to look at the land not just as it is 
today, but as it was in the past, from differing points of view, as well as what it might be in the 
future. 


The Vancouver-based Confluence Project was launched in 2000 by a small group of art 
patrons, politicians, and tribal leaders. The group doggedly recruited Lin, whose early Success 
as the designer of the Vietnam War Memorial in Washington, D.C. has given her a freedom that 
few architects enjoy. She has turned down commissions for dozens of other monuments since 
designing the Vietnam Memorial in 1981, accepting only two (one for civil rights and the other 
for women's rights), and focusing instead on sculpture and small architectural projects. She 
Says she surprised even herself when she agreed to take on the Confluence Project. Former 
Governor Gary Locke (a friend, fellow Yale University graduate and, like Lin, one of the 
country's most prominent Chinese Americans), helped persuade her. 


At each of the seven sites (five in Washington, two in Oregon), Lin is working with landscape 
architects to restore natural environments. Artworks will incorporate excerpts from the explorers’ 
journals or stories that show the perspective of native peoples. "Every site tells us a story of 
what the place is, from an ecological point of view, from a Native American point of view and 
also, using Lewis and Clark's words, to see this place as it was 200 years ago,” she says 
(Seattle Post-/ntelligencer, 2005). 


At Cape Disappointment, the fish-cleaning table demonstrates the subtlety and nuance of Lin's 
work. The table, with a sink at one end, is carved from a 16-foot long block of basalt, which Lin 
herself selected from a quarry in Eastern Washington. It replaces a battered, rusty industrial 
sink near the boat launch on Baker Bay. The new table is both beautiful and functional. But it 
also carries a message. Engraved on the surface is a Chinook creation myth. The etching will 
help grip the slippery fish while they're being cleaned. It's also a reminder that Chinook 
fishermen were catching salmon here thousands of years before white men came. "It's subtle,” 
says Lin. "| hate to preach. But we can give insight" (S/m/thsonian). 


A pathway just north of the table leads to a viewing platform overlooking Baker Bay. Another 
path takes visitors to a grove of alders on the edge of Waikiki Beach (named after a group of 
shipwrecked sailors from Hawaii), on the ocean side of the peninsula. Signposts will illustrate 
the entire 4,100-mile journey of Lewis and Clark from St. Louis, Missouri, to the Cape, through 
many lands and past many Native Americans. The walkway will end in a circle of seven large 
pieces of cedar driftwood, gathered from the beach. The circle reflects the seven directions of 
Native American culture: north, south, east, west, up, down, and in. 


The installation at Cape Disappointment is expected to be completed in April 2006. Organizers 
hope to have the entire Confluence Project completed by 2007, but that may be overly 
optimistic, since designs for several of the locations have yet to be finalized and only about two- 
thirds of the overall budget of $22.8 million has been raised (as of January 2006). Each of the 
seven sites has its own challenges, from gaining access to railroad right-of-way for a land 
bridge at the Fort Vancouver National Historic Site to getting consensus from six separate tribes 
on a compass design at Sacajawea State Park at Pasco. 


Lin is less concerned about getting it done on time than about getting it right. “I'm making 
decisions as to what sides of history get laid down," she says. "| hope | see clearly" (7he 
Oregonian). 
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Lighthouse at Cape Disappointment, December 2005 
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Cape Disappointment and the mouth of the Columbia, 1844 . . 
Map by Eugene Duflot de Mofras, Courtesy Washington State University Special Collections 


Cape Disappointment at the mouth of the Columbia, n.d. 
Courtesy Washington State Historical Society 


U.S. Coast Guard 40-foot motor lifeboat, Cape Disappointment 
Photo by BMC Timothy Stentz, Courtesy U.S. Coast Guard 


Cannon, Fort Canby, 1900s 
Postcard 
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Collision 


Collision could occur between steamboats, and probably did on many occasions near landings 
without serious loss. One instance of collision between boats causing the loss of one was in 
1905, when Boneta was struck by Idaho near St. Joe, Idaho, and sank as result. Gwendoline 
and Ruth were both sunk in narrow Jennings Canyon in 1897 when Ruth spun out of control 
after a log became jammed in her sternwheel, she struck the trailing boat Gwendoline and both 


went down. Oregona hit an anchored barge on the Willamette on December 26, 1913 and 
sank.[1] 


Collision between steamboats and seagoing vessels did occur in the lower Columbia river. 
Such collisions would have been much more serious because of the generally much larger size 
and tough construction of the ocean-going vessel. Thus, on December 30, 1907, Annie 
Comings was rammed by the barque Europe in the Willamette River near St. Johns, and sank 
in three minutes, fortunately with no loss of life. Clatsop Chief was sunk in a similar collision with 
the steamship Oregon on February 28, 1881, that time four people drowned. F.B. Jones was 
rammed and sunk in 1907 on the lower Columbia by the tanker Asuncion.[1] 


[edit] Snags, Rocks, Pilings and Piers 

Collision with fixed or floating objects also happened, often with bad results. The crack boat 
Daisy Ainsworth hit a rock and sank just above the Upper Cascades on November 22, 1876. (In 
bad weather, her captain had made a minor navigation mistake).[2] Harvest Queen, despite her 
status a larger boat (846 tons, 200' long), was not immune. She struck a fishtrap piling on 
November 19, 1896, sank, and was later raised. Oregon hit a snag on the Willamette in 1854, 
was bumped loose by Gazelle (herself later to explode at Canemah not much later), then drifted 
downstream, hit a rock and sunk for good.[1] 


Shoshone, which, with Norma, was one of the only two steamboats brought down the rapids of 
Hells Canyon[3], struck a rock and sank at Salem in 1874.[1] Spokane hit a snag on the Coeur 
d'Alene River on April 5, 1887, sank and drowned a number of prominent people. She was 
salvaged but renamed Irene. Orient hit a rock in the Cowlitz in 1894, and then somehow burned 
during the attempted salvage. Madeline hit a snag on the Cowlitz and sank on March 23, 1925. 
Diamond O. struck a bridge at Vancouver, rolled over and sank on April 25, 1934.[1] 


[edit] Boiler Explosion 

Annie Faxon at or near Lewiston Idaho, 1893 or earlier 

wreck of Annie Faxon after boiler explosion on August 13, 1893These did not happen often, but 
they were very dangerous when they did, and generally resulted in severe casualties among the 
crew and passengers and the complete loss of the boat. Steamboat boiler explosions had been 
a common problem on the Mississippi River system well before the steamboats began serious 


operations in the Pacific Northwest in the 1850s. By 1852, the problem had gotten so bad that 
Congress enacted a law setting out detailed standards for inspection of steamboats and 
licensing of officers.[4] Considerable work was done in the 1840s and 1850s to understand 
what caused boiler explosions, and these came down to many causes, including general wear 
and tear, inadequate or poorly designed equipment, overworked boilers that were too small for 
the engines, general lack of engineering skill among boiler operators, and excessive demands 
for performance from the vessel's captain or management.[4] People noticed early on that most 
of boiler explosions occurred just as steamboats were leaving (or sometimes arriving at) a 
landing. This was true in two-thirds of the boiler explosions up to 1852. Steam pressure was 
supposed to be reduced during a landing, but this would make it more difficult to get off to a fast 
start, so too often pressure was kept up even though the engines weren't running to relieve the 
pressure by use of the steam generated by the boiler.[4]. Under these circumstances, boiler 
explosions were much more likely. 


The explosion came, we read again and again in the accounts of these accidents, while "the 
boat was backing out from the landing," or as "the boat was straightening out after leaving the 
wharf," or when "the signal to go ahead had just been given," or when "the engine had made 
but two or three revolutions." ... Careful steam practice required that the during a landing the 
fires be well checked, the supply pump be kept working, and steam be released through safety 
or blow-off valve in order to prevent undue accumulation of pressure. Circumstances, however, 
worked against sound practice, and very often in the flush decades of steamboating these 
precautions were not observed. To overcome the inertia of the vessel and get it safely away 
from the shore, perhaps against opposing winds and currents, a good head of steam was 
needed, and it was better to have too much and not enough. [5] 


Early steamboat experience in the Oregon Country was unfortunately consistent with the 
Mississippi river boiler explosion pattern. Canemah was the first steamboat in Oregon to suffer 
a boiler explosion, on August 8, 1853, at or shortly below Champoeg landing on the Willamette 
River. One passenger was killed, but the boat survived.[6] Shoalwater's boiler exploded in May, 
1853, at Rock Island, also on the Willamette River. No one was killed however and enough 
remained of the boat to allow it to be rebuilt as Fenix. [1] Details of these early explosions are 
lacking, but it is significant that at least one of them, Canemah, occurred at a landing. 


Gazelle exploded at Canemah on April 8, 1854 while moored next to Wallamet and many 
people were killed.[1] (see Lone Fir Cemetery.) This was right by Oregon City, the most 
populous town in the Oregon Territory at the time. The details as described by Mills fit the 
pattern of landing explosions closely. 


[S]he was at the portage road above the Falls, loading for her first regular trip upriver to 
Corvallis. At six in the morning her Passengers came up the portage path, scrambled down the 
bank to the landing stage, and got aboard. Then the Gazelle proudly moved up to Canemah 
where she pulled in next to the Wallamet to load more freight. Smoke spiraled high from her 


Stack while the work went on. Suddenly her engineer rushed onto the deck, scrambled ashore, 
and headed toward town. About a minute later the Gazelle's boiler blew up and she scattered 
herself all over the neighborhood .[{7] 


A coroner's jury fixed the blame on the negligence of the engineer, which was probably easy 
since hadn't remained around to defend himself.[8] This may not have been entirely fair, as 
failure to maintain good steam could have readily lead to the loss of the boat by being swept 
over the nearby Willamette Falls, which was precisely the circumstance that happened a few 
years later, when a boat for lack of power was caught by the current and washed over the falls, 
killing the two men who hadn't been able to jump free and catch a rescuer's line. 


Three years later, the little (60 gross tons)[8]EIk exploded without loss of life not far away on the 
Willamette near where the Yamhill flows into it.[1] As with Canemah, this was another where the 
steamer was under way at the time of the explosion, and yet surprisingly no loss of life 
occurred, although Elk's captain was blown out of the pilot house and into a cottonwood tree on 
the riverbank.[8] 


No other boiler explosions occurred until Senator blew up at the dock at Alder Street in Portland 
on May 6, 1875. The explosion severed the mooring lines and the wreck drifted downriver and 
washed up at Albina.[1] Although by 1875 the steamboat act of 1852 had been in effect for over 
20 years, the Senator's explosion just after taking on passengers fit well with the old pattern of 
loading on extra steam to make a quick start. 


[S]he pulled out of her landing at Alder Street in Portland, dropped down to Oregon Steamship 
Company dock, and loaded some freight and passengers for upriver. Then she turned back to 
Alder Street, ready to take aboard a crowd for Oregon City. Lying at the dock was another 
steamboat, the Vancouver. The Senator arrived abreast the landing and shut off her engines 
preparatory to coming alongside her wheel idling, when her boiler gave way.[9] 


The Senator explosion, as with the Gazelle 21 years before, was blamed on her engineer's 
having allowed low water in her boilers, so that when her engines were shut off, steam pressure 
built up too quickly, causing boiler failure.[8] Low water in the boiler was a situation where 
flames and hot gases from the firebox were allowed to have direct contact with the metal boiler 
tubes and other critical components when there should have been a barrier of water preventing 
this. The result would be either weakening of the metal over time or too quick a build up in 
steam pressure, either one causing failure of the boiler jacket, that is, an explosion.[4]. Hunter, 
in his thorough survey on the subject, cautions however that low boiler water, while often a 
cause of an explosion, was not always a good enough explanation, and that it had been shown 
by experiments as early as 1836 that a well-filled boiler could still explode, and that overheating 
caused by low water in the boiler frequently but not always led to an explosion.[4}] 


Low boiler water did however have the advantage of shifting the blame off from the captain for 


demanding immediate speed following the landing, or the owners, for pushing the schedule so 
hard that the engineer felt compelled to keep steam up while the engines were off line. Hunter 
makes the point that in 1838, when the spectacular explosion of the Moselle on the Ohio River 
near Cincinnati, caused a congressional investigation, that there was no existing body of 
knowledge or professional tradition for steamboat engineers.[4] By the time of the Senator 
explosion in 1875 and certainly by that of Annie Faxon in 1893, that would no longer have been 
true, and professional standards and skills would have been well established. 


Even so, boiler explosions continued to occur. On January 18, 1912 Sarah Dixon exploded at 
Kalama, killing her captain, first mate, and fireman.[10] In 1943, Cascades exploded and burned 
in Portland.[1] 


Fire 

Steamboat Sultana on fire, Mississippi river, 1865 (worst loss of life, over 1,700, on any 
steamboat in U.S. history)Fire was a great hazard. There were many instances of this. Mills 
states that fires were as rare as explosions[11] but this does not seem to the be the case. 
Marshall collected at least thirteen separate instances of boats being destroyed by fire, and in 
some of these more than one boat was burned.[1] 


Causes of Fire 
Hunter well summarized the causes of fire in wooden steamboats: 


Thin floors and partitions, light framing and siding, soft and resinous woods, the whole dried out 
by sun and wind and impregnated with oil and turpentine from paint, made the superstructure of 
the steamboat little more than an orderly pile of kindling wood.[12] 


Hunter then points out that on the Mississippi-Ohio-Missouri boats he studied, the Cargo itself 
was often highly flammable, consisting perhaps of loosely bound cotton bales, hale, sometimes 
in bales, sometimes not, straw, kegs of spirits and even gunpowder. Some of these conditions 
no doubt prevailed on many or most of the wooden steamboats in the Northwest. Until the 
coming of electrical generators, all the interiors of all the boats were lit by lanterns or open 
candle flames. Right in the middle of this potential bonfire had been planted one of the most 
powerful furnaces that the technology of the day could devise, which showered sparks and 
flaming materials out of the stacks, and which fed on an air supply funnelled by the boat's 
speed and the draft generated by the high stacks.[4] 


Rapidity of destruction 

Fire could easily and rapidly spread throughout the whole boat in these circumstances. The 
draft created by the motion of the boat would quickly spread the fire along its whole length. If 
the fire could not be immediately quenched, the only option was to turn in to the shore as 


quickly as possible and try to evacuate the passengers.[4] Some examples of how rapidly the 
fire could destroy a vessel include the Telephone, near Astoria, and, far up river, Columbia, just 
north of the Canadian border. 


[edit] Fire on Telephone 
The crack Telephone, one of the fastest on the lower Columbia, in November 1887, burned 


near Astoria, with 140 passengers and 32 crew on board, under the command of Captain U.B. 
Scott. Professor Mills describes the scene: 


As soon as [Captain Scott] heard the alarm, he remembered fires on the Ohio steamers, and 
swung his wheel hard over to head for the shore. The engineer also heard the alarm and, 
feeling the long, trim boat heel for the turn, opened his throttle wide. Normally that would sweep 
the fire the length of the steamer, but he took the chance, and the Telephone cut for the bank st 
twenty miles an hour, crunching onto a shore of rolling pebbles that absorbed the shock. 
Quickly the passengers scrambled over the guards to dry land while the flames roared through 
the cabins.[13][14] 


Captain Scott remained in the pilot house until its steps had burned, then dove out the window 
just before the boat's upper works collapsed. By then, the Astoria fire department had arrived 
on the scene, preserved enough of Telephone to allow her to be rebuilt and placed back into 
service.[8][2] 


Fire on Columbia 

The Columbia, a common steamboat name, was a sternwheeler build at 1893 at Little Dalles, 
and operating up the Arrow Lakes route of the Columbia River. The fire of Columbia was less 
spectacular than of Telephone, but the destruction was just as swift and more complete. On 
August 2, 1894, while lying at a wood)lot just north of the Canadian border, a crewman went to 
sleep without extinguishing his pipe. Fire broke out, and the entire vessel burned and was 
completely destroyed in the span of about ten minutes. According to the Kootenay County Mail: 


The fire was discovered about 1:30 a.m., and in ten minutes the vessel was a total wreck. ** * 
The fire spread so rapidly that those onboard had barely time to escape with such clothing as 
could be grabbed in their haste.[15] 


Unlike Telephone which was beached and which had the ready aid of a shoreside fire 
department, Columbia sank in eight feet of water and was a total loss. 


Other vessels lost to fire v 
Ranger burned on November 4, 1869 off Sauvie Island while en route Portland to Rainier.A.A. 


McCully burned on May 22, 1886 for an insurance loss of $12,000.[1] The large and almost new 
Nakusp burned at Arrowhead, BC|Arrowhead (near the north end of Upper Arrow Lake, in 


British Columbia) on December 23, 1997.[16] 


J.N. Teal burned at Portland on October 22, 1907. Helen Hale burned in 1913 somewhere on 
the Upper Reach. Idaho, which had sunk Boneta in 1903, herself burned at Blackrock Bay in 
Lake Coeur d'Alene in 1915. Other boats destroyed by fire were R.C. Young, at Dove's Landing 
July 22, 1892 and Regulator, burned on ways at St. Johns, January 24, 1906. Fire was so 
common a cause of destruction that in some cases little information is available as to the cause, 
date, or place, such as Messenger in 1879, Mascot in 1911, and Saint Paul, burned somewhere 
on the Columbia in 1915. Not all fires which destroyed steamboats was caused by the boat 
itself. Thus James Clinton was destroyed at Oregon City on April 23, 1861, after being ignited 
by sparks from burning buildings across the river.[1] 


Multiple vessels lost at once to fire 

There were several instances of more than one steamboat being destroyed by fire at once, 
always while moored together. There was a spectacular fire in Wenatchee on July 8, 1915. At 
that time, most of the boats of the Columbia & Okanogan Steamboat Company were moored 
together at a barge on the riverbank. Chelan was closest inshore, with North Star on the 
outside. In between were Columbia and Okanogan. Sometime after 11:00 p.m, a fire broke out 
on North Star, and quickly spread to other boats moored together with her, and all were 
destroyed.[2][1] Arson was suspected but never proved. The insurance on the boats had 
lapsed, so this fire, plus the sinking soon afterwards of the Enterprise, meant the end of 
Columbia and Okanogan Steamboat Co.[2]. 


Pairs of steamboats were destroyed on at least two occasions. On July 22, 1922, Lewiston and 
Spokane were moored together at Lewiston and fire destroyed both of them. Another North Star 
burned at St. Joe, Idaho in 1929, taking with her Boneta moored alongside.[1] 


Rapids and Falls 

Portland was swept over Willamette Falls on March 17, 1857 and destroyed, killing her captain 
and two others. E.N. Cooke was lost in the Clackamas Rapids, just north of Oregon City. In 
1890 Alexander Griggs was wrecked in 1905 at the Entiat Rapids. Selkirk was wrecked at Rock 
Island Rapids on May 15, 1906. Hercules was wrecked in 1933 at Three Mile Rapids.[1] 


Floods 
Powerful floods could overwhelm a steamboat and Carry out of control it into the bank of a river, 


a rock or other obstruction, which was exactly happened to the Georgie Burton in 1948 at the 
lower end of the Celilo Canal.[17] 


Ice 
The Corps of Engineers sternwheeler Asotin was crushed in the ice at Arlington in 1915. 


Sternwheeler Tahoma trapped in ice in Columbia Gorge, 1916 


close-up of ice-locked Tahoma 
Ice blockade of Columbia River, Arlington, Oregon, January 19, 1909 
ferry trapped in the ice, Arlington, Oregon January 12, 1909 


Tahoma trapped in ice, January 6 to February 12, 1916, opposite Archer Mountain, in Columbia 
Gorge 


High wind 

Bonita was driven on a rock in the Columbia Gorge by a gale on December 7, 1892. Also in the 
Gorge, Dalles City was driven ashore by a sandstorm at Stevenson on September 14, 1912. A 
"hurricane" is described as having destroyed J.D. Farrell in Jennings Canyon in June 1898. 
Oakland was overcome by high winds on Upper Klamath Lake on October 6, 1912. Cowlitz was 


Swamped by high winds and waves proceeding downriver from The Dalles in September 
1931.[1] 


Notes 

Marshall, Don, Oregon Shipwrecks, at 191-210, Binford and Mort, Portland, OR 1984 
ISBNO-8323-0430-1 

Timmen, Fritz, Blow for the Landing, 75-78, 134, Caxton Printers, Caldwell, ID 1972 
ISBN 0-87004-221-1 

Mills, at 133-35 

Hunter, Louis C., Steamboats on the Western Rivers, at 282-304, Dover Publications, Mineola, 
NY 1949 ISBN 0=486-27863-8 

Hunter, at 295-296 

Marshall, at 204, states the explosion was at the Champoeg Landing. 

Corning, at 63 states it was below the landing. 

Mills, at 115-16 

Mills, Randall V., Sternwheelers up Columbia, at 115-19, 193, University of Nebraska Press, 
Lincoln, NE 1947 ISBN 0-8032-5874-7 

Mills, at 118 

Marshall, at 209. She was rebuilt, only to be destroyed by fire in 1926. 

Mills at 119 

Hunter, at 278 

Mills, at 119 

Timmen, at 134, describes the same scene, but states that Captain Scott gave the signal for full 

speed 

Turner, Sternwheelers, at 28-29 

Turner, Sternwheelers and Steam Tugs, at 258, Sono Nis Press, Victoria, BC 1984 
ISBN 0-919203-15-9 

Marshall, at 206 


Barkentine - sailing ship of three or more masts having fore-and-aft sail on all but the front mast 
(foremast0, which is square rigged. Because of the reductio of square sails, it required fewer 
crew members and was popular in the Pacific after its introduction about 1830. 


Brigentine - two-masted sailing ships with square rigging on the fore-mast and fore-and-aft 
rigging on the main mast. The term originated with the two-masted ships, also powered by oars, 
on which pirates or sea brigand, terrorized the Mediterranean in the 16" century. In northern 
European waters the brigantine became purely a sailing ship. Its gaff-rigged mainsail 
distinguished it from the completely square rigged brig, though the two terms came to be used 
interchangeably. For example, brigantines with square topsails above the gaffed mainsail were 
called true brigantines, whereas those with no square sials at all on the mainmast were called 
hemaphodite brigs or brig-schooners. 


The SS George Olson : 

A freighter that was built in 1919 as the Castle Town and was a steel steam schooner. (Thanks 
to Phyllis J. Kelly from the Puget Sound Maritime Research Library for this information.) 

Was Owned by the Oliver J. Olson Co. 


Sailed in April, 1943 on a 28-day schedule between Los Angeles and San Francisco, and Puget 
Sound and Grays Harbor. 


She was a 3500 ton World War | Shipping Board steamship. later operated by the Coos Bay 
Lumber Co. as the Lumbertown and Coos Bay. It was taken over by the Santa Ana Steamship 
Co. from Oliver J. Olson Co. for service on the Puget Sound - Kuskokwim River route. 


The former steel steamship George Olson, in use as a towed lumber barge, went adrift while 
being towed across the Columbia River Bar by the Tug Mikimiki (2) in february 1964 outward 
bound for Los Angeles with 3,500,000 feet of lumber. 


Three Coast Guard boats attempted to retreive the heavely laden barge, but she began to take 
on water and became unmanageable. She eventually went on the rocks of Jetty (A) on the 
north side of the river entrance, and was broken up. 


For many days fishing vessels arrived at Astoria, their decks laden with salvaged lumber until 
they resembled miniature steam schooners. 


7335 . Gibbs, James A., Jr. Pacific Graveyard: A narrative of the ships lost where the 
Columbia River meets the Pacific Ocean . 


Portland: Binfords & Mort, Publishers, (1950); First printing. Octavo, Full cloth , black & white 
photographs , [x], 173 pages. Condition: Very Good in a Very Good Dust Jacket. Jacket in 
Mylar protector. 

Colorfully written in the language of the seaman, this book shows why the 50 mile area of water 
in and around the Columbia River Bar has long been called the "graveyard of the Pacific.” Tales 
of the hundreds of ships and lives lost here through storm, sand, fog, fire, collision, and 
explosion. Several historic photographs. Bound in dark blue cloth over boards with black spine 
and upper board titles, small black bordered illustration stamped on upper board. Touch of 
fading to top edges of boards, minor browning to endpapers along hinges. Textblock slightly 
fallen at head of spine. Jacket has a 1" chip at top of front fore edge fold, minor browning along 
spine, a closed 1" edge tear and some edge wrinkling at head of spine, and other minor edge 
rubs and wear. 

$25.00 


Dangerous Mission: Harbor pilots brave some 
of the roughest water in the world 


Julie Galle 
January 3, 2001 
A ship crosses the Columbia River. 


The point where Oregon's powerful Columbia River spills into the Pacific Ocean can become a 
navigational nightmare for ship pilots, as huge ocean swells crash into a sand bar at the 
entrance of the river. Add heavy rain, high wind or low visibility to those rough conditions, and 
you get a situation for which many mariners are ill-equipped. 


That's where the Columbia River Bar pilots come in. They have the specialized knowledge to 
bring ships as long as 1,200 feet through the risky waterway. 


The danger 
Up to a million cubic feet of water rushes from the Columbia River into the Pacific Ocean every 
second. 


“It's a very huge impact with the swells because of the large current outbound and the force of 
the swells coming inbound," explains Columbia River Bar pilot, Capt. Michael Dillon. 


Incoming ocean swells can double in size when they enter the Columbia River. That's because 
they have to cross the Columbia River Bar, a four-mile stretch of sand that has built up at the 
river's mouth. 


"Swells get upward to 23 to 24 feet, sometimes even greater," explains Gary Lewen, a 
Columbia River Bar pilot. 


"The swells break as they hit the river. They lose their backs and are no longer rounded. They 
become almost like a shelf, like a cliff. And it becomes a monster to handle sometimes," he 
said. 


A safe passage 
The Columbia River Bar pilots are considered specialists who can utilize their unique knowledge 


of the Oregon waterway that ships’ captains may not have. That's why they climb aboard ships 
to help them enter or exit the river. 


A breathtaking accident 


The Columbia River Pilots have not lost a Single life in decades, but there have been close 
calls. In 1994, Capt. Michael Dillon took a plunge that nearly killed him. More... 


"Current conditions change by the hour, sands build up, there may be a shoal area that's not 


there one day and is there the next day. And the pilots are familiar with that on a day by day 
basis," says Lewen. 


"Once we get aboard the vessel, we effectively take command of that vessel. It's kind of a 
hands-off operation. The pilot doesn't touch anything other than the radar and the radios,” said 


Lewen. "The pilot's job is not to steer, but to tell the helmsman how to steer or what to steer," he 
added. 


It is the responsibility of Columbia River Bar pilots to keep freighters within the boundaries of a 
narrow shipping channel. During rough conditions, just one mistake could cause a ship to run 
aground. Or worse, a ship could break in half and sink. 


Treacherous weather 
A Columbia River bar pilot navigates a ship to safety. 


Severe weather is not uncommon at the mouth of the Columbia River, especially in the winter, 
when strong low-pressure systems bring extreme weather. Incoming storms can turn the 
enormous responsibility of Columbia River Bar pilots into a heavy challenge. 


"A large vessel, which is almost like the Empire State building on its side, appears to be 
indestructible. But, the ocean's an extremely powerful force, and it can actually wipe things off 
the deck. It knocks containers off, we've had ships come in with containers just hanging off the 
side of it just barely attached to the vessel anymore," explained Lewen. 


In addition to churning ocean waters higher than usual, storms can also produce blinding rain 
and fierce winds that have blown pilots into the raging waters. 


"We've had numerous occasions where the pilot boat has actually come up with such force as 
to actually break the pilot's legs," said Lewen. 


River Bar pilots enter the oceangoing vessels from smaller pilot boats that pull alongside the 
larger ships. Then, the pilots climb rope ladders onto the ships. 


"We've had the pilot boat actually catch the pilot's foot between the ship and the boat, and 
break the pilot's foot." 


But a broken foot is not the only concern during the boarding process. 


"When a pilot goes overboard, the first thing to think about is to be hit by the propeller, and that 
can of course, slice you in two. And that's the immediate thing. Once you are out of that danger, 


then it's drowning. Hypothermia and drowning if you are not found immediately,” said Captain 
Kell Aursland, Columbia River Bar pilot. 


Columbia River Maritime Museum 
1792 Marine Drive 

Astoria, OR 

503-325-2323 


Columbia River Maritime Museum offers fun and learning at the same time 
By Patrick Johnson 
For Oregon.com 


When the weather closed it, it hit like a hammer. 


Without warning you find yourself in the Pacific Ocean being swallowed up by 30-foot seas - no 
hope of swimming to the shore you know is mere yards away. 


Then, out of the blackness, comes a spotlight and a man hanging off of a boat reaching to pluck 
you from the ocean's grasp. 


That's the first thing you see when you drive up to the Columbia River Maritime Museum - the 
real life 44-foot Coast Guard rescue boat in action. 


The display, which has the boat suspended in the fake waves at a 45-degree angle, is the 
center piece of the museum's display on the dangers of crossing the Columbia River Bar. 


About the museum: The Columbia River Maritime Museum is an official State of Oregon 
collection of maritime artifacts and history about the Columbia River. It features everything from 
fishing to industry, to nature displays and search and rescue information. It is very interactive 
and great for children to learn about the largest river in Oregon. 


What to bring: The museum in an indoor affair - the light boat Columbia is the only display that 
is outside - So cameras and comfortable clothes are the only things you will need. 
Hours: 9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. daily. Closed Thanksgiving and Christmas. 


Getting there: Take Highway 26 out to the coast. Then take Hwy 101 to Seaside, continue 
North on 101 to Astoria. Continue through downtown on Highway 30 (also called Marine Drive) 


on the left at 1792 Marine Drive you will see the Museum. There are 2 Museum entrances 
found on 17th and 18th street. 


Fees: Admission is $8 adult, $7 senior, $4 for children ages 6 to 17, and children under 6 years 
old are admitted free. There is a family rate for two parents and all children for $24. 


Tips: Pearson said that tours of the museum generally take about two hours, but if you want to 
read about all of the exhibits and watch the interactive videos, the tour could be much longer. 
Before you walk through the museum, try to watch the movie in the auditorium, as it you will 
give you a great backgrounder on the history of the Columbia River. Make sure that you also 
visit the gift shop that offers history books, nautical-themed apparel, stuffed animals and other 
traditional gift shop fair. 


When you walk into the Columbia River Maritime Museum the first thing you notice is an entire 
wall dedicated to the shipwrecks that have taken place on the most dangerous bar in the world. 
Called "The Graveyard of the Pacific," since 1972 the bar has seen approximately 2,000 
vessels, including 200 larger ships, sink. Sitting back from where the Columbia River meets the 
Pacific Ocean, the museum's main entrance is a tribute to the 700 people who have lost their 
lives. 


Founded in 1962, the museum is official maritime museum of the State of Oregon. It features 
six galleries, the great hall where movies about the river are shown, and has a light ship which 
is a floating lighthouse. 


The museum is a private nonprofit organization that is funded through membership dues, 
contributions and admission fees. It features every aspect of the river, from displays on 
commerce to areas on industry, wildlife and even war. 


"| would have to say my favorite display is the Coast Guard rescue boat - it still has the motors 
in it and everything," said curator David Pearson. "Our newest display is on ducks that live on 
the river and has been very popular. We added that in October." 


Pearson said that each year more than 100,000 visitors tour the museum - watching movies 
and learning about the history of one of the largest waterways in Oregon. Starting in the spring, 
the museum starts offering family classes in their conference room for people wanting to learn 
more about the river. 


People who visit the museum can play inside the pilothouse of a tugboat - turning the man 
levers and controls - or see what it was like on the Battleship Astoria. 


In fact, the museum features 30,000 objects, 15,000 photographs and a 7,000 volume research 
library. 


"We are very proud of the collection we have here and think it's one of the highlights of any trip 
to Astoria," Pearson said. "No matter if you are interested in the industry that operates on the 
river or the history of Oregon and how Native Americans used the river, there is something here 


for everyone." 


History of the Columbia Maritime Museum 

The Columbia River Maritime Museum was founded in 1962 when Rolf Klep, a native of Astoria, 
returned to his birthplace after retirement as a successful graphic artist on the east coast. Upon 
returning, Klep (a long-time collector of marine artifacts) and a group of his colleagues sought to 
establish a museum to preserve the rich maritime heritage of the entire Columbia River region. 
It is the first museum in Oregon to meet national accreditation standards, and has been 
designated the official state maritime museum for Oregon. 


The Columbia River Maritime Museum celebrated its 40th anniversary and $6 million 
remodeling and expansion on May 11, 2002. The Museum renovation began in October 2000 
and increased exhibit space to 44,200 square feet. The new space houses interactive exhibits 
that combine history with cutting-edge technology and numerous Museum acquisitions. Visitors 
of all ages will experience what it is like to pilot a tugboat, participate in a Coast Guard rescue 
on the Columbia River Bar, and live in Astoria during the height of salmon fishing. Huge 
windows make the Columbia River a living backdrop for exhibits that are interactive and 
touchable, many accompanied by interviews with people involved in the events depicted. 


Story and photos by Patrick Johnson, a free-lance writer based in Canby, OR. 


Graveyard of the Pacific: Shipwrecks on the Washington Coast 
HistoryLink.org Essay 7936 


The stretch of coast between Tillamook Bay in Oregon and Vancouver Island, encompassing 
the mouth of the Columbia River and the entrance to the Strait of Juan de Fuca, has claimed 
since 1800 more than 2,000 vessels and perhaps as many as 1,000 lives. At the Columbia, the 
combination of river flow and offshore currents created an ever-shifting sand bar at the mouth, 
which in itself represented a hazardous crossing. But fogs and violent weather systems from the 
North Pacific or sometimes just bad luck caused ships to founder or burn or to be crushed 
against the shore. Beginning with the California Gold Rush, when sailing ships and steamers 
transported lumber to California, mariners called the area the Graveyard of the Pacific. Light 
houses, light ships, buoys, and audible and electronic beacons helped mariners find the 
entrance to the Columbia while improvements to navigation in the form of jetties and a dredged 
channel eliminated major disasters after the 1920s. Still, the sea continues to claim lives every 
year. 


The Great River 

The 1,214-mile-long Columbia drained an area the size of France and discharged between 
90,000 and one million cubic feet per second of water into the Pacific, depending on the 
season. The rocky shores of the Columbia's mouth funneled the river into the ocean with great 
force, something like a firehose, unlike other major rivers whose power dissipates in deltas. 


As the Columbia met the sea, sand and silt entrained in the current dropped to the bottom to 
form a shallow bar. The Pacific Ocean met this flow and the bottom with the Japan Current 
creating massive breakers. Native Americans did not try to confront these forces and generally 
made their livings inland or launched their sea-going canoes from beaches away from the river's 
mouth. 


The Treachery of the Bar 

lt was Europeans and Americans in search of the River of the West who discovered the 
treachery of the bar. Native oral tradition mentions encounters with what were undoubtedly 
Europeans or Asians whose ships washed up on beaches as early as 1700. In 1775, Spaniard 
Bruno Heceta first mapped the entrance to the Columbia, but illness among his crew precluded 
any attempt to probe further. It fell to American trader Robert Gray (1755-1806) to cross the bar 
in May 1792 in his Columbia Rediviva, which gave the river its name. 


H_M-S. Chatham, an armed tender of the Royal Navy, nearly became the first recorded victim of 
the Graveyard of the Pacific. Lieutenant William Broughton (1762-1821) had been dispatched 
by Captain George Vancouver (1758-1798) to follow up on Captain Gray's report of a great 
river. Broughton explored the Columbia. On her way out of the river, Chatham ran aground on 
what would be called Peacock Spit on the north side of the mouth. Broughton brought his ship 
off the sand, successfully avoiding loss of his command. 


Death at Sea 
As traders exploited the fur resources of the interior at the turn of the nineteenth century, they 


had to weather the currents, breakers, and shifting channels of the mouth. In 1798, the 
brigantine Hazard dispatched a small boat to take soundings, and five men died. The British 
bark William and Ann, bearing supplies for the Hudson's Bay Company's Fort Vancouver, 
wrecked on Clatsop Spit in 1829 and 29 lost their lives. 


The U.S. Exploring Expedition's U.S.S. Peacock broke up on the sand spit on the north side of 
the mouth in 1841 and gave its name to the spit. Peacock's captain left the ship's launch at Fort 
George nearby to be used by local residents as a rescue boat in the event of other ships in 
distress. 


The Graveyard and its Guides 

In 1849, the California Gold Rush proved an economic boon to the sparsely settled Northwest. 
Mining operations and the booming (and frequently burning) city of San Francisco demanded as 
much cut lumber as the settlers of the Oregon Territory could produce. Seaborne commerce 
increased and so did the accidents, three in 1849 alone. The year 1852 chalked up five wrecks, 
as did 1853. The biggest problem was the shifting bar. What had been a safe channel earlier in 
the season might invite grounding and disaster only months later. It was during these years that 
mariners dubbed the mouth the "Graveyard of the Pacific" (Gibbs, 28). 


Familiarity with the bar was critical to a safe crossing and experienced mariners established 
themselves in Astoria as bar pilots. They would sail (and later steam) out beyond the breakers 
and wait to guide arrivals with their pilot boats across the bar for a fee. The Columbia Bar pilots 
became important -- and affluent -- members of the local community. 


As the Northwest economy grew so did shipping traffic. Lumber, grain, and coal were big 
exports and all needed ships. Tides and winds could carry ships up and down the Columbia as 
far as the Cascades, but Portland became the big city of the Northwest. Schooners and other 
sailing vessels carrying coal, lumber, and later grain from Portland's rival, Seattle, on Puget 
Sound, had to weather Cape Flattery. Swift schooners with fresh oysters from Shoalwater Bay 
had to pass an entrance only a little less treacherous than the Columbia. 


Help Is On the Way 

The U.S. government established lights at Cape Disappointment (1856), Cape Flattery (1857), 
and Shoalwater Bay (1858), which at least gave mariners a reference point. Storms still drove 
ships onto the rocks and sand. More lights went in along the coast into the twentieth century 
and light-ships anchored out from the coast beginning in 1898. Buoys marked the channels. 


The rescue of shipwreck victims fell to volunteers who risked their lives to bring off passengers 
and crew, but the locals were also happy to salvage the wrecks and the Cargo for their own 


profit. The U.S. Lifesaving Service established stations manned by trained professionals 
beginning in 1877 at North Cove on Shoalwater (Willapa) Bay and at Fort Canby on Cape 
Disappointment the following year. Finally professionals rowed out to attempt rescues, but most 
parts of the coast were simply beyond the arms and backs of the lifeboat crews. 


Building a Jetty 

Portland businessmen petitioned Congress in the early 1880s to do more about the hazards of 
the mouth of the Columbia. Congress appropriated funds for a jetty to extend out from Clatsop 
Spit on the south side of the mouth to be built by the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, responsible 
for maintaining the nation's waterways. The engineers built a wood railroad trestle out into the 
ocean from which dump cars discharged boulders. 


By 1894 (with some breaks in activity to secure more funding) the jetty was five miles long. This 
kept sand from building up in the channel to a certain extent, but only with two more miles of 
jetty completed in 1914 and a north jetty completed in 1925 was the shifting nature of the bar 
stabilized. Even so, to this day the Corps of Engineers has to dredge the channel to 
accommodate larger ships. 


Calamity at Sea 

The turn of the twentieth century saw a very high number of wrecks by sailing ships, 25 
between 1890 and 1910. Historian James Gibbs repeats speculation that the demise of the 
sailing ship may have tempted owners to cynically wreck their unprofitable bottoms despite the 
loss of dozens of lives. 


Although the Columbia took most of the maritime victims, Cape Flattery at Washington's 
northwest tip and its opposite number, Pachena Point, a headland located just south of 
Bamfield on Vancouver Island's west coast, have claimed their share of victims. Although 
lacking a river bar, the Strait of Juan de Fuca can boast weather to equal the Columbia's. As an 
example of what sailing ships dealt with in 1912, the British bark Endora made it to Cape 
Flattery from Honolulu in 18 days, but it took another 24 days and seven tries to get past the 
Cape and into Puget Sound. 


Some of the other significant disasters of the Graveyard of the Pacific (not including acts of war) 
in terms of loss of life include the following: 


On March 22, 1811, eight men from the 10-gun brig 7onquin serving John Jacob Astor's North 
West Company drowned when their captain ordered them into a defective whale boat to take 
soundings of the mouth of the Columbia. The passengers of the Tonquin founded Astoria in 
what would become Oregon. (The 7onquin was later lost in a conflict with Indians on Vancouver 


Island.) 


On March 10, 1829, the British bark Wi/iam and Ann wrecked on Clatsop Spit. Either 46 or 26 


persons lost their lives. 


On January 28, 1852, one of the first steamers to work the Pacific coast, the sidewheeler 
General Warren, enroute to San Francisco from Portland, got into trouble off Clatsop Spit. The 
captain ran the ship aground and dispatched 10 men in one of the remaining ship's boats to row 
to Astoria for help. When rescuers returned all they found was wreckage. Forty two died in the 
surf including a newly married couple found on the beach, their hands still clasped. Two years 
later, the entire stern frame washed ashore 60 miles north of Clatsop, demonstrating the power 
of the currents. 


On November 20, 1852, the schooner Machigone, left Astoria for San Francisco with a cargo of 
lumber and a crew of nine. Shortly thereafter a heavy gale lashed the coast. She was never 
heard from again. 


On November 29, 1852, the brig Marie crashed into the shore two miles north of Cape 
Disappointment. Nine men including the captain died and two men barely survived. 


On January 9, 1853, the bark Vandalia struck Cape Disappointment and nine died. 


On December 21, 1859, the schooner Ramb/erwashed up on Clatsop Spit with just her bottom 
showing. She was out of Neah Bay for San Francisco with peltries (undressed pelts) and oil 
after trading with Indians to the north. No trace of the crew of four was ever found. 


On December 27, 1860, the bark Leonese washed up on Clatsop Spit upside down. No trace of 
the crew of nine was ever found. 


On March 15, 1865, the bark /ndustry out of San Francisco followed a pilot boat across the 
Columbia bar, but when the wind failed, the sailing ship struck bottom in the middle sands. 
There followed a desperate effort on the part of the crew and soldiers from Fort Canby to 
rescue those on board. Still, 17 people out of 24 died. 


In January 1869, the schooner Anna C. Anderson left Oysterville on Shoalwater Bay with a 
cargo of fresh oysters for San Francisco. The ship perished with all seven on board. 


On November 4, 1875, the sidewheeler Pacific left Victoria, B.C. and rounded Cape Flattery en 
route to San Francisco that night. In the darkness, the Sailing ship Orpheus out of San 
Francisco in ballast struck the Pacific, which sunk almost immediately. Out of more than 250 
passengers and crew, one man, the quartermaster, survived. 


On November 22, 1875, the schooner Sunshine washed up on Long Beach peninsula keel up. 
No trace of the 25 people on board was ever found. 


In 1876, the sloop Dreadnought wrecked on Clatsop Beach with the loss of all seven hands. 


On April 18, 1879, the sidewheeler Great Republic was the largest passenger liner on the 
Pacific Coast. She became stranded on Sand Island in the mouth of the Columbia. The 
passengers and most of the crew -- more than 1,000 persons -- successfully evacuated, but the 
last lifeboat overturned the next morning and 11 crewmen drowned. 


On May 4, 1880, several hundred local fishermen drowned when they were caught by gale 
winds and were unable to row ashore against the flow of the river. Contemporary accounts give 
losses of anywhere from 60 to 350 dead. 


On January 3, 1881, the British bark Lupatia ran aground and foundered off Tillamook Head. 
Sixteen men died, but the ship's dog survived. 


On October 7, 1883, the schooner /.C. Cousins was a luxury yacht operated by the State of 
Oregon as a pilot boat out of Astoria. The crew had laid in provisions and moved off Clatsop 
Spit to await ships needing to be guided across the bar. A change of wind sent her towards the 
spit, but she failed to come about and was driven hard onto the beach. When rescuers reached 
the wreck at low tide they found the ship's boat, the log and papers, and the entire crew of four 
missing. This led to speculation of murder and mutiny, but the mystery of why she beached and 
what happened to the crew was never solved. 


On October 24, 1888, the barkentine Makah, washed up on Tillamook Head capsized. She had 
been en route from Port Discovery, Washington, to Sydney, Australia, with lumber. No sign of 
the crew of 11 was ever found. 


On January 4, 1890, the schooner Dearborn was discovered, capsized but afloat off the mouth 
of the Columbia. No trace of her crew was ever found. 


On November 3, 1891, the British bark Strathb/ane out of Honolulu struck the beach south of 
Ocean Park. While hundreds watched, rescuers tried to help but the ship broke up in the heavy 
surf. Seven died. 


On October 3, 1893, gales blew the Chilean bark Leonore ashore at the mouth of the Quillayute 
River south of Cape Flattery. Five men and one woman died. 


On January 1, 1900, the steam schooner Protection out of Seattle with a cargo of lumber for 
San Francisco sank in a storm with the loss of all hands. 


On December 11, 1900, the British bark Andrada disappeared off the mouth of the Columbia 
and was believed to have foundered off the Washington coast with all hands. 


On January 16, 1901, the British bark Cape Wrath en route from Peru to Portland was sighted 
off the mouth of the Columbia, but neither she nor her 15 crew members were ever seen again. 


On January 8, 1904, the steamer C/a/lam out of Seattle for Victoria by way of Port Townsend 
foundered off Victoria harbor and 56 people, mostly women and children, died. 


On January 22, 1906, the steamer Va/encia out of San Francisco for Seattle crashes into 
Pachena Point on Vancouver Island while trying to make the Strait of Juan de Fuca. One 
hundred and thirty-six persons die. 


In December 1909, the schooner Susie M. Plummer out of Everett for San Pedro with a cargo 
of lumber was discovered off Cape Flattery abandoned by her 12-man crew. Only her cargo 
kept her afloat until she washed ashore into San Josef Bay weeks later. No trace of her crew 
was ever found. 


On February 13, 1911, the motor vessel Oshkosh out of Tillamook for the Umpqua River struck 
bottom off the south jetty and began to take on water. The captain tried to take the ship into the 
river, but it capsized, killing six of the seven men on board. 


On January 7, 1913, the captain of the tanker Rosecrans mistook the North Head Light for the 
lightship and crashed into Peacock Spit and sank. Rescuers found four men clinging to the 
rigging, all that was left above water. Only three could be saved. Even then, the rescue boat 
from Point Adams had to find safety at sea with the lightship. Thirty-two people died. 


On September 18, 1914, the steamship Francis H. Leggett out of Grays Harbor for San 
Francisco foundered 60 miles southwest of the Columbia. Sixty-five died and only two people 
survived. 


On February 28, 1918, the schooner Americana cleared the Columbia bar with a cargo of 
lumber en route to Australia. No trace of her or her 11 crew was ever found. 


On the foggy night of May 28, 1922, the freighter lowan struck the British steamer Welsh Prince 
inside the entrance to the Columbia off Altoona Head. Seven seamen died in the fo'c'sle of the 
Welsh Prince and the vessel sank to the bottom of the river. 


On July 26, 1934, the battleship U.S.S. Arizona collided with a purse seiner off Cape Flattery at 
night in calm seas and in good visibility. Two fishermen died. 


On January 12, 1936, the freighter lowa crossed the bar with lumber and general cargo into a 
76-mile-an-hour gale and was swept onto Peacock Spit. By the time the Coast Guard Cutter 
Onondaga reached the wreck, all that was visible were the tops of the masts. Thirty-four died. 


On December 20, 1951, the Danish cargo-liner Erria caught fire while at anchor off Tongue 
Point near Astoria. As crew members struggled to evacuate passengers, Coast Guardsmen and 
Civilians from Astoria went to the rescue in boats. Three crew and eight passengers were 


trapped and died, but 103 were saved. The cargo was salvaged and the ship was eventually 
repaired. 


On January 14, 1961, the fishing boat Mermaid lost her rudder and radioed for help. Three 
Coast Guard units responded from Cape Disappointment and Point Adams. The towline from 
the motor lifeboat Triumph to the Mermaid parted and when Triumph came about, she flipped 
over. Another 40-foot cutter rolled going to Triumph's aid. The crew of the 36-foot cutter 


managed to rescue three Coast Guardsmen, but could not help the fishermen. Three fishermen 
and four Coast Guardsmen died. 


Sources: 
Frederick Case, The Seattle Times, March 24, 1985, p. K-1; 
James A. Gibbs, Pacific Graveyard, (Portland: Binfords & Mort, 1950, 1964); 
R. E. Wells, A Guide to Shipwreck Sites Along the Washington Coast, (Sooke, B.C.: 
R. E. Wells, 1987); "Graveyard of the Pacific," brochure, Long Beach Peninsula Visitors Bureau, 
P.O. Box 562, Long Beach, Washington; 
"A Dangerous Vocation," from the San Francisco Chronicle, The New York Times, September 
13, 1880, p. 2; 
HistoryLink.org the online encyclopedia of Washington State History, 
"The SS Clallam founders in the Strait of Juan de Fuca on January 8, 1904, with a loss of 
56 lives" (by Daryl C. McClary), 
"The SS Valencia wrecks on Vancouver Island with a loss of 136 lives on January 22, 
1906" (by Daryl C. McClary), 
"Battleship U.S.S. Arizona rams and sinks purse seiner off Cape Flattery, killing two on 
July 26, 1934" (by Richard Hall and David Wilma), 
"Cape Disappointment State Park," (by Cassandra Tate), and 
"Lighthouses on Cape Disappointment," (by William S. Hanable), 
http:/Awww.HistoryLink.org (accessed September 8, 2006); 
Gordon R. Newell, SOS North Pacific: Tales of Shipwrecks off the Washington, British Columbia 
and Alaska Coasts (Portland: Binfords & Mort, 1955), 26-35, 84-87, 150-158; 
David H. Grover, The Unforgiving Coast Maritime Disasters of the Pacific Northwest, (Corvallis: 
Oregon State University Press, 2002); 
Jim Gibbs, Disaster Log of Ships: A pictorial account of shipwrecks, California to Alaska 
(Seattle: Superior Publishing Company, 1971), 102. 


50 years ago — 1963 


More than 300 civil defense workers and volunteers of Washing- 
ton, Pacific County and federal civil defense organizations conduct- 
ed a two-day exercise last weekend in Pacific County. 

The underground installations of old Forts Canby and Columbia 
provided facilities where problems involving evacuation, medical 
care, mass feeding, what to do in case of fallout, and other emergen- 
cy situations were worked out. 


x A midsummer storm struck the Columbia River entrance 
/~ last weekend, bringing death to two sports anglers and a 
narrow escape to two others. 

These people were at sea in an open 16-foot boat. They 
had life jackets but did not wear them. 

Once again the danger of going out into the ocean in 
small open boats has been exemplified. The Pacific Ocean, 
normally mild in the summer months, can whip some sud- 
den and vicious storms on occasion, et tad Cane cir- 

it is no place for an ill-pre s open boat. 
cumstances it p prep ae Be 4013 


Warrenton man dies in 
fishing boat accident 


Craig Larsen of Warrenton was one of three fishermen who drowned in a crab boat accident Tuesday 
morning at Bay Ocean Spit, south of Tillamook Bay. 

Larsen, 32, was the owner of the 46-foot crabber Catherine M. based in Warrenton. 

Two other men drowned in the accident—deckhands Trona Griffin, 30, of Garibaldi, and Jeff King, 
30, also of Garibaldi. 

The U.S. Coast Guard sent out rescue helicopters from Air Station Astoria at around 1:30 a.m. on 
Tuesday. 

King’s body was found on a Tillamook beach at around 4:30 a.m. 

Debris from the wrecked Catherine M. was found on the south jetty near the Tillamook Bar. 
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Boat sinks, two men 
rescued off Long Beach 


we 


By ALLY MCENTIRE 
The Daily Astorian 


LONG BEACH, Wash. — U.S. Coast 
Guard Station Cape Disappointment respond- 
ed to a boat taking on water off Long Beach 
Sunday. 

Once on the scene, the rescuers pulled two 
men from the water. The boat had already sunk 
when the 47-foot motor lifeboat arrived. 

Pacific County, dispatch received a report 
the 21-foot pleasure craft was experiencing 
trouble. When Sector watchstanders contacted 
the crew, two men, 46 and 52 years old, they 
said the water was coming in too quickly to 
keep up. Watchstanders advised them to don 
life jackets. 

At that point Sector Columbia River ad- 
vised the launch of the motor lifeboat crew and 
for the U.S. Coast Guard Air Station Astoria to 
send a MH-60 Jayhawk helicopter crew. 

“This case illustrates the importance of hav- 
ing life jackets and other life saving emergen- 
cy equipment aboard a vessel while boating in 
the Pacific Northwest,” operation specialist at 
Sector Columbia River Petty Officer Ist Class 
Kevin Zariczny said. “Weather and seas can be 
unpredictable and it is best to ensure you are 
prepared for any type of emergency situation.” 

The two men appeared to be in high spirits, 
posing with their rescuers for a photo posted 
to the U.S. Coast Guard Station Cape Disap- 


U.S. Coast Guard Station Cape Disappointment 

Coast Guard Sector Columbia River re- 
cieved a report about a sinking pleasure 
craft off Long Beach. When rescuers ar- 
rived, the ship was already underwater. 


pointment Facebook page. According to Coast 
Guard News, there were no medical concerns, 

The sunken pleasure craft showed no signs 
of pollution and is not a hazard to navigation. 
At the time of the incident, winds were report- 
ed as 18 mph winds and seas at 6 feet. 
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Warrenton fishing company fined 
for oil spill near Willapa Bay 


The Daily Astorian 


WARRENTON — The 
Washington Department of 
Ecology has fined Sturgell 
Fisheries of Warrenton 
$11,500 for spilling nearly 
675 gallons of oil into state 
marine waters on Jan. 25 after 
the company’s crabbing ves- 
sel, Genesis A, ran aground on 
the Long Beach Peninsula near 
Leadbetter Point at the 
entrance to Willapa Bay. 

Investigators determined 
the grounding and oil spill 


was caused by human error. 
The spill occurred in the vicin- 
ity of the Willapa National 
Wildlife Refuge. 

While most of the spill 
involved diesel fuel, the ves- 
sel also discharged lubricat- 
ing and bilge oil, hydraulic 
fluid and other oil products 
to the environment, officials 
said. 

The Department of Ecolo- 
gy also is seeking $7,300 to 
reimburse the state for expens- 
es incurred responding to and 
cleaning up the spill. It took 


two days to recover the oil 
and five days to salvage the 
vessel and remove the envi- 
ronmental threat. Under Wash- 
ington law, parties spilling 
oil must compensate the state 
for response and cleanup costs. 

Jim Sachet, Spill Response 
Team supervisor, said: “This 
was a significant spill in a 
very sensitive beach environ- 
ment near the mouth of Willa- 
pa Bay. It features extensive 
salt marshes, and is home to 
numerous threatened or endan- 
gered species of fish, marine 
mammals and birds. This 
incident was entirely pre- 
ventable.” 

The U.S. Coast Guard res- 
cued four people and their dog 
from the vessel about 3:37 
a.m. after it ran aground Jan. 
25. All were unhurt. 

Later that day, the Wash- 
ington Department of Fish and 
Wildlife closed a mile-long 
section of beach on the north- 
west end of the Long Beach 


3A 


Peninsula to keep razor clam 
diggers away from the beached 
crab boat. It was the first day 
of a three-day evening clam 
dig at Long Beach. About 90 
percent of the beach did remain 
open to digging. 

Ecology scientists say oil 
spills cause environmental 
damage regardless of size or 
location, because oil is toxic to 
the environment and the dam- 
age starts as soon as the oil 
enters water. A single quart 
of oil has the potential to foul 
more than 100,000 gallons of 
water. 

Sturgell Fisheries may 
appeal the penalty to the Pol- 
lution Control Hearings Board 
within 30 days. 

Ecology does not benefit 
from spill penalty payments. 
The final penalty amount 
owed and collected is deposit- 
ed in special state accounts 
that pay for environmental 
restoration and enhancement 
projects. 
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Group makes intriguing find on beach 


State permit wil be required for the next steps 


By Katherine Lacaze 
Seaside Signal 


A piece of wood inter- 
spersed with iron recent- 
ly discovered by three 
friends on the beach has 
brought along with it a lot 
of interest, intrigue and 
questions. 

Seaside residents Ben 
Hidy, Travis Trapani and 
J.J. Purcell found what 
they believe is a piece of 
an old ship on the Seaside 
beach near Avenue L on 
Nov. 14. 

They discovered it using 
basic metal detectors while 
out hunting for more tradi- 


tional finds. 

“We were walking 
through the dune area back 
in the trees looking for 
coins,” Hidy said. 

They came upon what 
looked to be a rock but was 
identified as iron on the 
metal detector and began to 
dig. 

“We got down about 2 
feet in the sand and found 
it was attached to a piece of 
the wood,” he said. 

After a bit more digging, 
they discovered the wood 
had hand-carved notches 
and seemed aged. All the 
intertwined metal appeared 
to be iron. Square nails also 


JEFF TER HAR PHOTO 
A partial piece of wood might belong to an old ship ora 
dock, according to some speculations. Before more digging 
can occur, state permits must be obtained. 


had been used. 
“At that point, we thought 
we might have found a piece 


of a boat,” Hidy said. 
The men had the piece 
examined by Columbia 


River Maritime Museum 
representatives, as well as 
a ship builder from Long 
Beach, Wash., and a local 
retired archaeologist. They 
conjectured the piece dates 
approximately to the early 
1900s, but nothing has been 
confirmed as to the item’s 
age and identity. 

A state archaeologist 
originally did not seem 
interested in the find, and 
they had to get a second 
opinion, Hidy said. 

The community has 
showed no shortage of in- 
terest, though. On social 
media and online sites, 
dozens of people have ex- 
pressed enthusiasm about 
the discovery. Last week, at 
least a few people were out 


scouring the beach in Sea- 
side to get a look for them- 
selves. 


Future of the find 

The men originally did 
not need to get city or state 
permission to “dig up small 
treasures found with a loca- 
tor,” Seaside Public Works 
Director Neal Wallace said, 
To completely excavate the 
piece with larger equip- 
ment, however, would re- 
quire a permit from the Or- 
egon Parks and Recreation 
Department. 

The group plans to ap- 
ply for a permit to provide 
proper equipment and finish 
the excavation. Meanwhile, 


See Find, Page 9A 


Historical significance _ 
of beach find uncertain 


Find from Page 1A 


Hidy said, ‘““we’re going to 
start digging with shovels 
until we get told we need to 
stop or find out we got the 
permits.” 

They have uncovered 
about 20 feet of the piece and 
are unsure how much more 
there is to it. 

If the item is at least 75 
years old, Hidy thinks it 
could be a historical artifact. 
His hope is to fully uncover 
the piece, find out exactly 
what it is and, if it has histor- 
ical significance, put it in a 
museum somewhere or have 
it displayed. He would like 
to give it to the community 
to benefit from the discovery. 

John Pouley, assistant 
state archaeologist at the 
State Historic Preservation 
Office, said the office has 
been in contact with Hidy 
and asked the group to stop 
digging because there are 
state statutes governing ar- 
chaeological sites, requiring 
permits and setting condi- 
tions for the excavation or 
removal of archaeological 
or historical material. The 
State Historic Preservation 
Office is under the Oregon 
Department of Parks and 
Recreation. 

Continuing to excavate an 
artifact without identifying 
what it is and going through 
the right procedures can be 
“potentially damaging if it 
ends up being a significant 
find,” Pouley said. 

State Parks and Recre- 
ation Department spokes- 
man Chris Havel agreed. 

“In general, any time you 
find something you think 
is out of the ordinary, you 
ought to stop, you ought 
to give us a call, so we can 
together figure out the best 
way forward,” Havel said. 
‘Unearthing something like 
that, exposing it to the air 


Two Seaside men found a piece of wood buried in sand that 
they believe could be at least 75 years old. They found the 
wood while scanning the beach with a metal detector. 


and the salt spray, is really 
one of the worst things you 
can do.” 

Once a permit application 
is received, the preservation 
office would process the 
permit and send it to all per- 
tinent reviewers, such as the 
city, the state museum and 
any tribes that traditionally 
occupied the land. The state 
museum is the repository for 
artifacts found on nonfeder- 
al public lands, such as the 
beach, Pouley said. 

The department has not 
received a permit application 
for the Seaside discovery, 
but Havel said Christopher 
Dewey, with the Columbia 
River Maritime Museum, 
volunteered to review the 


artifact and work with state 
archaeologist Dennis Griffin 
on a preliminary assessment. 
Dewey will provide docu- 
mentation on the location of 
the artifact, as well as a de- 
scription to help identify it. 

How the department will 
respond differs based on 
whether the item is on public 
versus private property, its 
age and other factors. Once 
the documentation and as- 
sessment are received, staff 
experts can determine if the 
item should be studied or 
reburied in the sand, Havel 
said. 

“It’s cool knowing where 
it is and what it is, but that 
doesn’t mean you need to 
dig it up,” Havel said. 
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Group makes intriguing find on beach 


State permit wil be required for the next steps 


By Katherine Lacaze 
Seaside Signal 


A piece of wood inter- 
spersed with iron recent- 
ly discovered by three 
friends on the beach has 
brought along with it a lot 
of interest, intrigue and 
questions. 

Seaside residents Ben 
Hidy, Travis Trapani and 
J.J. Purcell found what 
they believe is a piece of 
an old ship on the Seaside 
beach near Avenue L on 
Nov. 14. 

They discovered it using 
basic metal detectors while 
out hunting for more tradi- 


tional finds. 

“We were walking 
through the dune area back 
in the trees looking for 
coins,” Hidy said. 

They came upon what 
looked to be a rock but was 
identified as iron on the 
metal detector and began to 
dig. 

“We got down about 2 
feet in the sand and found 
it was attached to a piece of 
the wood,” he said. 

After a bit more digging, 
they discovered the wood 
had hand-carved notches 
and seemed aged. All the 
intertwined metal appeared 
to be iron. Square nails also 
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had been used. 
“At that point, we thought 
we ye raat have found a piece 
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A partial piece of wood might belong to an old ship or a 
dock, according to some speculations. Before more digging 
can occur, state permits must be obtained. 


of a boat,” Hidy said. 
The men had the piece 
examined by Columbia 
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River Maritime Museum 
representatives, as well as 
a ship builder from Long 
Beach, Wash., and a local 
retired archaeologist. They 
conjectured the piece dates 
approximately to the early 
1900s, but nothing has been 
confirmed as to the item’s 
age and identity. 

A state archaeologist 
originally did not seem 
interested in the find, and 
they had to get a second 
opinion, Hidy said. 

The community _ has 
showed no shortage of in- 
terest, though. On social 
media and online sites, 
dozens of people have ex- 
pressed enthusiasm about 
the discovery. Last week, at 
least a few people were out 


scouring the beach in Sea- | 
side to get a look for them- 
selves. 


Future of the find 

The men originally did 
not need to get city or state 
permission to “dig up small 
treasures found with a loca- 
tor,” Seaside Public Works 
Director Neal Wallace said. 
To completely excavate the 
piece with larger equip- 
ment, however, would re- 
quire a permit from the Or- 
egon Parks and Recreation 
Department. 

The group plans to ap- 
ply for a permit to provide 
proper equipment and finish 
the excavation. Meanwhile, 


See Find, Page 9A 


Historical significance 
of beach find uncertain 


Find from Page 1A 


Hidy said, “we’re going to 
start digging with shovels 
until we get told we need to 
stop or find out we got the 
permits.” 

They have uncovered 
about 20 feet of the piece and 
are unsure how much more 
there is to it. 

If the item is at least 75 
years old, Hidy thinks it 

could be a historical artifact. 
His hope is to fully uncover 
the piece, find out exactly 
what it is and, if it has histor- 
ical significance, put it in a 
‘museum somewhere or have 
it displayed. He would like 
to give it to the community 
to benefit from the discovery. 

John Pouley, assistant 
state archaeologist at the 
State Historic Preservation 
Office, said the office has 
been in contact with Hidy 
and asked the group to stop 
digging because there are 
state statutes governing ar- 
chaeological sites, requiring 

permits and setting condi- 
tions for the excavation or 
removal of archaeological 
or historical material. The 
State Historic Preservation 
Office is under the Oregon 
Department of Parks and 
Recreation. 

Continuing to excavate an 
artifact without identifying 
what it is and going through 
the right procedures can be 
“potentially damaging if it 
ends up being a significant 
find,” Pouley said. 
| State Parks and Recre- 
ation Department spokes- 
man Chris Havel agreed. 

“In general, any time you 
find something you think 
is out of the ordinary, you 
ought to stop, you ought 
to give us a call, so we can 
together figure out the best 
way forward,” Havel said. 
“Unearthing something like 

‘that, exposing it to the air 
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Two Seaside men found a piece of wood buried in sand that 
they believe could be at least 75 years old. They found the 
wood while scanning the beach with a metal detector. 


and the salt spray, is really 
one of the worst things you 
can do.” 

Once a permit application 
is received, the preservation 
office would process the 
permit and send it to all per- 
tinent reviewers, such as the 
city, the state museum and 
any tribes that traditionally 
occupied the land. The state 
museum is the repository for 
artifacts found on nonfeder- 
al public lands, such as the 
beach, Pouley said. 

The department has not 
received a permit application 
for the Seaside discovery, 
but Havel said Christopher 
Dewey, with the Columbia 
River Maritime Museum, 
volunteered to review the 


artifact and work with state 
archaeologist Dennis Griffin 
on a preliminary assessment. 
Dewey will provide docu- 
mentation on the location of 
the artifact, as well as a de- 
scription to help identify it. 

How the department will 
respond differs based on 
whether the item is on public 
versus private property, its 
age and other factors. Once. 
the documentation and as- 
sessment are received, staff 
experts can determine if the 
item should be studied or 
reburied in the sand, Havel 
said. 

“Tt’s cool knowing where 
it is and what it is, but that 
doesn’t mean you need to 
dig it up,” Havel said. 


Coast 
Guard 
rushes to 
aid two 
crab boats 


SEATTLE Motor lifeboat 
crews from the U.S. Coast Guard’s 
Station Cape Disappointment as- 
sisted three people Friday after their 
vessel began taking on water 3 miles 
west of the Columbia River entrance. 

Around 10:45 a.m. Friday, watch 
standers at Coast Guard’s Station 
Cape Disappointment in IIwaco re- 
ceived a mayday call via VHF-FM 
Channel 16 from the crew of the 
crab-fishing boat Hornet stating that 
they were disabled, taking on water 
and in need of assistance. 

Good Samaritans aboard the near- 
by fishing vessel Exodus proceeded 
to the scene in an effort to help. 

The Coast Guard launched a 47- 
foot motor lifeboat and the 52-foot 
motor lifeboat Triumph from Station 
Cape Disappointment, as well as an 
MH-60 Jayhawk helicopter from Air 
Station Astoria. They all arrived on 
scene around 11 a.m. 

Shortly after arriving, a Hornet 
crew member fell overboard but was 
recovered quickly by the crew of the 
47-footer. A crew member from the 
47-footer also boarded the Hornet 
with a portable dewatering pump 
to assist the crew in dewatering ef- 
forts before taking the vessel safely 

in tow. 
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Photo courtesy of Coast Guard Air Facility 4p 
: ws ap 
An MH-65 Dolphin helicopter crew from Coast Guard Air aruny ia ate bisa 
ili i f the fishing vesse 
at the facility with three crew members fe) se 
chao from their lite raft following the sinking of their vessel 8 willes.eesi eee cot 
Two other Blazer crew members were rescued by a 47-foot Motor Life 


Coast Guard Station Depoe Bay. 


Photo Courtesy of U.S. Coast Guard Station Cape Disappointment 


The U.S. Coast Guard responded to a fishing vessel taking 
on water near the entrance to the Columbia River Friday 
with two motor lifeboats from Station Cape Disappoint- 


ment and a helicopter from Air Station Astoria. 
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Coast Guard: Crew rescues 
five people after vessel sinks 


Continued from Page 1A 


Following dewatering ef- | 


forts, a 47-footer towed the 
Hornet to the Port of Ilwaco, 


Wash. Two of the Hornet’s | 
crew members sustained mi- | 
nor injuries during the incident 


but did not require medical at- 
tention. 


“The strong communica- | 


tion and teamwork demon- 
strated by the boat and air 
crews during this case is a 
direct result of the constant 
training our crews complete 
on a daily basis,” said Mark 
Dobney, command duty offi- 
cer at the Coast Guard’s Sec- 
tor Columbia River in War- 
renton. “Because of this, our 
crews were able to provide fast 
assistance to return the Hornet 
and its crew home safely.” 


There have been no reports | 


of pollution. The Coast Guard 
is investigating the incident 
and will attend the Hornet in 
port to ensure any necessary 
repairs are made prior to it get- 
ting underway again. The Hor- 
net, at 46 feet long, is home- 
ported in Newport. 

Weather on scene at the 
time of the incident was re- 
portedly winds at 17 to 28 
mph with seas of 13 feet and 
rain. Both the air and water 
temperature were 55 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Video available at http:// 
youtu.be/GGOLZHCRzhU 


Central Coast rescue 
On Saturday, a Coast Guard 
MH-65 Dolphin _ helicopter 
crew from Air Facility New- 
port and a 47-footer from Sta- 
tion Depot Bay rescued five 


people after their vessel sank 8 
miles west of Siletz Bay. 

Three of the survivors were 
rescued from their life raft by 
an MH-65 Dolphin helicopter 
crew from Coast Guard Air 
Facility Newport and treated 
for minor injuries by EMS at 
the Newport Municipal Air- 
port. The other two survivors 
were transferred from the life 
raft to a 47-foot motor lifeboat 
from Coast Guard Station De- 
poe Bay, and were evaluated 
by EMS at the station. 

“The preparedness of the 


crew of Blazer was excep- 
tional,” said Petty Officer Ist 
Class Matthew Blanchard, 
search and rescue coordinator 
at Coast Guard Sector North 
Bend. “They recognized when 
they needed help and took the 
steps necessary to put them- 
selves in a position where 
we could quickly and safely 
bring them home to their fam- 
ilies. Having the proper safety 
equipment and training to use 
it is essential for all mariners, 
especially commercial fisher- 
men of the Pacific Northwest.” 


Coast Guard Sector North | 
Bend watch standers received 
a mayday call over VHF-FM 
radio channel 16 at 4:17 a.m. 
from the crew of the 75-foot 
fishing vessel Blazer stating, 
that they were disabled, taking | 
on water, and jettisoning weg 
crab pots. 

Approximately 10 minutes. 
after the initial mayday call, 
the Blazer crew reported that 
they were donning immersion | 
suits and deploying their life | 
raft. Sector North Bend watch | 
standers subsequently lost | 


communication with the crew 
of the vessel. 

The motor lifeboat crew 
launched at 4:41 a.m. in re- 
sponse and the Dolphin crew 
launched at 4:45 a.m. 

The Dolphin crew located 
the heavily listing Blazer and 
its crew nearby in a life raft, 
at 5:04 a.m. The air crew low- 
ered a rescue swimmer into the 
water at 5:20 a.m. to assess the 
condition of the crew members 
in the life raft. 

After everyone in the life 
raft was accounted for, the 
Dolphin crew hoisted three of 
the survivors into the aircraft. 
The lifeboat crew arrived on 
scene at 6 a.m. and transferred 
the remaining two survivors to | 
the boat. 


The Blazer sank in 420 sae 


of water with reportedly 2,000 
gallons of diesel aboard. There 
have been no reports of pollu- 
tion at this time. Sector North 
Bend pollution responders are 
monitoring the situation and 
will respond if needed. 

Coast Guard officials will 
work with the owner to es- 
tablish a salvage plan for the 
vessel, if possible. The cause 
of the incident is under inves- 
tigation. 

Weather on scene at the 
time of the incident was re- 
portedly winds at 30 to 35 ap 
with seas of 15 feet and rain. 
The air temperature was 40 de- 
grees Fahrenheit and the water | 
temperature was 57 degrees | 
Fahrenheit. 


Crab boat 
stays under 


Salvage crews 
say Titan is 
‘unrecoverable’ 


By KATIE WILSON 
EO Media Group 


CAPE DISAPPOINTMENT, 
Wash. — A fishing vessel that 
grounded on rocks around A-Jetty 
and sank near Cape Disappoint- 
ment with thousands of pounds of 
Dungeness crab in its hold earlier 
this month is now considered “unre- 
coverable.” 


Last seen close to the tip of the 


jetty, the approximately 78-foot-long 
Titan is under 40 feet of water and 
likely to stay there until after the first 
of the year. 

“It essentially becomes an arti- 
ficial reef,” said U.S. Coast Guard 


Petty Officer 3rd Class Jonathan | 


Klingenberg. 


The Titan’s owner, HD Fisheries | 


LLC, contracted with Global Diving 
& Salvage to try to retrieve the ves- 
sel after efforts by the Coast Guard 
and crew to keep it from flooding 
failed and the five crew members 
had to abandon it early in the morn- 
ing Dee. 5. 

Global tried to salvage the ves- 
sel the next day, but had to postpone 


See CRAB BOAT, Page 9A 
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Crab boat: 
Titan was 
carrying oils, 
diesel fuel 


Continued from Page LA 


their efforts several days later 
when heavy currents and dan- 
gerous wind and weather con- 
ditions rolled in. 

Global hopes to send 
divers down to examine the 
vessel when the sea-state im- 
proves. Right now, it looks 
like it will be difficult to get 
a diver out until after the 
New Year, according to the 
Coast Guard. 

No one was injured when 
the boat grounded on the 
jetty. The accident was like- 
ly due to problems with the 
boat’s autopilot features, 
Klingenberg said, but added 
that the Coast Guard is still 
investigating. 

There is no way to tell 
whether the trapped crab 
— valued at up to $175,000 
— have been able to escape 
from the flooded vessel. 


Pollution worries 

The Titan was carrying 
about 3,500 gallons of die- 
sel fuel and several hundred 
gallons of hydraulic and lube 
oils, in addition to 40,000 or 
50,000 pounds of crab, says 
the Washington Department 
of Ecology. 

An overflight later in the 
day Dec. 5 revealed a silver 
fuel sheen on the water’s 
surface spreading toward 
Cape Disappointment and 
people reported smelling 
diesel fuel in the area. 

The department doesn’t 
know how much fuel es- 
caped, but a sheen has not 
been visible as of Dec. 12. 

Still, DOE will be keep- 
ing an eye on the area, said 
Lisa Copeland, a spokesper- 
son for the department. The 
Coast Guard won’t issue any 
fines, but it’s possible the 
vessel’s owner could face 
charges or fines from the 
DOE-depending on any dam- 


apogee by the spilled fuel. 


or if there is further need for 


containment. 


“Really, it's way too ear- 
ly to tell,”Copeland said. 
“Right now the boat is still 
under water.” 

If the boat can be brought 
back up, the DOE will look 
at the cause and circum- 
stances of the grounding and 
then look at any surrounding 
pollution that may have re- 
sulted. 

But, Copeland said, 
“We're not really looking at 
it yet. (The Titan) is still out 
there and could be out there 
for some time.” 


Photo courtesy of Chief Petty 
Officer Jeremiah Wolf 


Fishermen aboard the fish- 
ing vessel Titan prepare to 
abandon ship after their 
vessel grounded on a jetty 
and began go down in the 
Columbia River off of Ilwa- 
co, Wash. The Titan even- 
tually sank. A salvage firm 
has now determined the 
vessel is unrecoverable in 
current conditions. 
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Sailors stand near the wreck of the Glenesslin. 
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Whiskey was the culprit 


By ELAINE 
MURDY-TRUCKE 
For The Daily Astorian 


It was a beautiful sunny 
day Oct. 1, 1913. Residents, 
like Paul Bartels, flocked to 
the beach to enjoy the unusu- 
ally calm fall day. As Bartels 
set up to photograph the beau- 
tiful calm Pacific, he noticed a 
ship sailing unusually close to 
the Nehalem shores. 

During a 1978 oral histo- 
ry interview Paul recounted 
his impressions of the wreck 
of the Glenesslin, “The Gle- 
nesslin came in at Neahkahnie 
Mountain. The day was nice 


and the old sea captain, he had 
been hittin’ it pretty heavy, 
because they were coming 
ashore. You see, they want- 
ed to get rid of the whiskey,” 
Bartels said. “They were all 
pretty well loaded up, and 
he said he was going to lay 
down a while. At 2 o’clock he 
was woken up and they had 
changed course. They were 
coming up on the rock and 
there was no wind so they just 
plowed right into the rock.” 
Paul took several pictures 
of the event with his, “old- 
timey camera,” he goes on to 
say, “You know the kind that 
you have to throw the black 


rag over your head?” 

The Court of Inquiry held 
to determine the cause of the 
wreck confirmed the suspi- 
cions of helpful beachgoers 
who helped tie lines to the 
rocks on shore and pull the 
21 drunken crewmen to safe- 


There was no mistaking 
the odor of liquor on many 
of the survivors, reports said. 
For his negligence, Captain 
Owen Williams, master of 
the ship, as well as his second 
mate John Colefield, were 
suspended for six months. 
The first mate F.W. Harwarth 
got off with a reprimand. 


Sailors stand near the wreck of the Glenesslin. 


Courtesy of Cannon Beach History Center and Museum 
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pwrecked schooner was rescued 


with a railroad train at South Jetty in 1912 


~ COLUMBIA PRESS 


Crew of a sh 


By Finn J.D. John 

On one stormy morning off the 
north Oregon coast, probably for 
the first and only time in history, 
the entire crew of a shipwrecked 
schooner was rescued with a rail 
road train, 

Here's the full story: 

Ata little after 8 a.m. on Jan 
13, 1912, the four-masted schoo- 
ner Admiral was on a broad reach 
through heavy seas, the usual 
southwest wind at her back, head- 
ing for her home port of Grays 
Harbor. Captain Joseph Bender 
was having breakfast with his 
wife and their four-year-old son 
when he heard a terrified yell from 
the lookout: 

“Breakers ahead!” 

Bender, a seasoned mariner, 
was not one to linger over eggs 
and bacon when an alarm like 
that has been sounded. He leaped 
to his feet and sprinted for the 
forecastle. 

The ship was supposed to be 
60 miles off the coast. But, of 
course, she wasn't. The southwest 
wind quarters toward the shore, 
and as sailors know well, it’s easy 
to “fall off the wind” when on a 
broad reach. The Admiral had 
apparently done so, and was now 
heading straight for a jagged line 
of rocks reaching out from the 
mouth of the Columbia River— 
the almost-completed South Jetty. 

The helm was already hard 
over, and ironically if the lookout 
had spotted the breakers 100 feet 
earlier the ship would probably 
have cleared the jetty by a whisker 
and been tacking for the open sea. 
But that’s not what happened. 

There was a railroad trestle 
running along the top of the jetty, 
for the railroad that was being 
used to build and maintain it, and 
this is what the Admiral fetched 
up on—striking, by an amazing 
piece of luck, the only spot in 
the line in which the rocky riprap 
had yet to be filled in around it. 
The 683-ton ship smashed into 
the standing bents (upright posts) 
of the trestle, snapping them off, 
and then impaled itself on their 
stumps. The railroad ties, along 
with spikes and other hardware, 
flew everywhere; luckily no one 
was hit. The steel rails, hang- 
ing out in space, tore rigging 
away. And the whole time the 


heavy seas and 70-mile-per-hour 
winds were thrashing the big ship 
around, 

Then a massive wave picked 
the ship up off the posts and 
jammed it, stern first, into the gap 
in the jetty. 

Meanwhile, the members of 
the jetty work crew were getting 
ready for another day. They had 
just decided the weather was too 
heavy to work on the jetty when 
the telephone rang. It was Oscar 
Wickland from the Point Adams 
Life Station, on the south side of 
the mouth of the Columbia. The 
“Cape D” (Cape Disappointment) 
Life Station on the Washington 
side had picked up a wireless 
signal from a steamship sailing 
for the bar, reporting that a four- 
master was in trouble on the jetty. 

Well, as luck would have it, 
jetty foreman (and future mayor 
of Astoria) J.C. Tenbrook had 
asked an engineer named O'Neil 
to build up steam in Engine No. 
4,a tiny 0-4-2 construction engine 
about the size of a small C-class 
motorhome, to do some work in 
the yard. By the time Wickland 
got there, it was ready to go, and 
minutes later the little engine was 
out of the yard and on its way 
out onto the jetty with the four of 
them in the cabin. 

The seas were huge; as they 
pounded the jetty below they 
threw huge arcs of foamy spray 
over the little engine, whose hot 
boiler turned them] into clouds | 
of steam, making it even harder 
to see. The tracks trembled with 
each impact, and the crew —Ten- 
brook, O'Neil and engineer Al 
Siefert—knew that a very large 
sailing ship had crashed into the 
line somewhere ahead. So they 
were moving slowly, hoping for 
the best, knowing it would be 
pretty easy to fall into the sea 
and die. 

Then O’Neil gave a sudden 
shout, and Siefert cut the power. 
There on the tracks in front of 
them was a man, kneeling on the 
railroad ties, clutching something 
large under his coat. 

It was First Mate Andy An- 
derson of the Admiral, shivering 
violently and hypothermic nearly 
to the point of no return, holding 
the captain's four-year-old son 
under his coat. 


This photograph shows the four-masted schooner Admiral, in happier times, taking ona load 
of lumber in what was then its home port of North Bend, where the big windjammer was built 
in 1899. (Coos County Historical and Maritime Museum) 


Anderson, unable to continue 
walking, may have been prepar- 
ing to use the last of his fading 
body heat to keep the toddler 
alive in hopes that someone might 
find him. 

Instead, he found himself with 
the boy in the warm, crowded cab 
of a tiny locomotive— which got 
more crowded when the crew 
pulled cautiously forward and 
rescued the other three shivering 
people huddled near the broken 
end of the tracks: Captain Bender, 
his wife and the ship’s cook. 

But the others had clambered 
off the doomed ship on the op- 
posite side of the gap in the line. 
Now they were stuck there, 200 
feet away, unreachable. 

No problem. Wickland, the 
professional rescuer, had a plan — 
if they could keep from freezing 
to death long enough. 

So Siefert put the little engine 
in reverse and puffed back along 
the tracks—more quickly now, 
since he knew what lay ahead —to 
the construction shack. 

Wickland’s life station crew 
was waiting for them. Quickly 
they unloaded the shipwrecked 
five, bundling them into the 
warm construction shack. Then 
they worked with furious haste 
to hook up two flatcars in front 


of the engine. On the flatcars, the | 


rescuers loaded a Lyle gun—a 
short-barreled cannon made to 
shoot lifelines instead of can- 
non balls—and a breeches buoy, 
which is essentially a sling that 
hangs from a zipline. 

The Lyle gun easily reached 
the other side with its line. The 
breeches buoy was quickly pre- 
pared and in short order the 
remaining seven sailors got their 
turn to be crammed into the warm 
cab, on their way to safety. 

Not one crew member died. Yet 
not one had a ghost of a chance 
of surviving without the help of 
that most unlikely of rescuers, a 
railroad train. 

Oddly enough, this entire time 
the railroad and rescue people had 
seen no trace of the Admiral. The 
seas had forced it through the gap 
in the jetty and, badly damaged, 
it wallowed around in the mouth 
of the Columbia, drifting toward 
Peacock Spit. An attempt to sal- 
vage it almost ended in tragedy 


when, just after a salvage crew 
boarded the hulk, it capsized, 
throwing all three into the sea. 
Eventually it fetched up on 
Peacock Spit and the sea pum- 
meled it into pieces, like so many 
other vessels before and since. 
(Sources: Marshall, Don. 
Oregon Shipwrecks. Portland: 
Binford & Mort, 1984; Gibbs, 
James A. Jr. Pacific Graveyard. 
Portland: Binford & Mort, 1950; 
Wagner, Dick & al. Images of 
America: North Bend. Charles- 
ton, S.C.: Arcadia, 2010) 
Finn J.D. John, an instructor at 
Oregon State University, writes 
about unusual and little-known 
aspects of Oregon history. He 
is currently working on a book 
about former Oregon resident 
Herbert Hoover during and after 
World War I, when he saved hun- 
dreds of millions from starving to 
death. To contact him or suggest 
a topic: finn@ herberthoover.us or 
541-357-2222. 
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Steamboat skipper 
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6 quick decision saved hundreds from burning to death 


By Finn J.D. John 

You might not think a fire on a 
riverboat would be that big a deal. 
After all, it’s only a river, right? 

But fire on a riverboat was a 
very serious matter. The stories of 
paddlewheel riverboats on American 
rivers are peppered with tales of fires, 
and nearly all of them come with a 
body count. 

Oregon’s most famous riverboat 
fire has a body count, too. It’s one. 
But it would have been quite a bit 
higher had it not been for the quick 
thinking of its legendary skipper. 

Here’s how it happened: 

“Engine room’s afire!”’ 

When launched in 1884, the 
sternwheeler Telephone was the 
fastest boat on the Columbia, and 
possibly the fastest in the country. 
With steam up, this rakish and pa- 
latial vessel could do considerably 
better than 20 miles per hour. Its 
owner, designer and skipper was the 
already-legendary Uriah B. Scott, the 
guy who brought true shallow-draft 
riverboats to the Willamette and 
later ate the lunch of Henry Villard’s 
would-be steamboat monopoly on 
the Portland-Astoria run with his 
other steamer, the Fleetwood. 

The Telephone was even faster 
than the Fleetwood. And that speed 
would turn out to be vitally important 
on one particular voyage, on Nov. 
20, 1887. 

On that day, the Telephone was 
steaming toward Astoria as usual 
when Scott got a terse message Over 
the speaking tube from the engine 
room. 

“Engine room’s afire,” the engi- 
neer reported. “It’s driving us away 
from the engines.” 

Stop and fight, or run for shore? 

Scott had a choice to make, and 
he had to make it in the next few 
seconds. He could muster the crew 
and try to put the fire out, or turn and 
make for shore at top speed. 

If he tried to fight the fire, he 
could possibly save the Telephone, 
a very valuable piece of naval ar- 
chitecture indeed. And, of course, if 
all went well, he could then continue 
to Astoria and deliver his passengers 
as usual. 

But to do this, and have any 
chance of success, he'd have to kill 
the engines so that the wind cre- 
ated by the speed of the Telephone 
wouldn't fan the flames. That meant 
that if firefighting efforts didn’t go 


well, they'd be stuck in the middle 
of the widest part of the Columbia 
River while the boat burned to the 
waterline and sank. Yes, there would 
be lifeboats in the water, but people 
would die. They always did. Decks 
collapsed under them, they became 
overcome with smoke, they panicked 
and jumped overboard and drowned, 
or maybe they died of hypothermia 
in the chilly November river water. 
There were 140 of them; some of 
them would die. 

And if the crew lost the fight with 
the fire, the end would come fast. 
Riverboats like the Telephone were 
made, of course, of wood. That wood 
was kept carefully dry, to prevent rot, 
and usually pickled in varnishes and 
flammable paints which, even after 
they dry out, help the wood catch and 
burn (and make the smoke deadlier). 

Captain Scott was an old river- 
boat man. He knew what happens 
when one starts to burn. A worst-case 
scenario. 

He also knew what had happened 
to the Eliza Battle a couple dozen 
years before in Indiana. Efforts to 
fight that fire failed, and by the time 
the skipper realized he needed to 
make for shore, the rudder ropes 
had burned through and the boat 
could not be steered. Eighty people 
died on the Eliza Battle, and another 
100 were badly hurt, while the boat 
blindly thrashed down the river. 

If Scott opted to fight the fire, he 
might save the ship—or he might 
end up presiding over another Eliza 
Battle scenario and, if he survived, 
be forever haunted by the sense of | 
having staked his passengers’ lives 
on a gamble to save his ship. 

The alternative was to make for 
shore with all possible speed. This 
would involve sacrificing any pos- 
sibility of saving the boat. The wind 
created by the Telephone's speed 
would fan the flames to an inferno, 
and by the time the boat hit the 
beach, there would be nothing to do 
but watch her burn. 

Then, too, it was not clear that 
the Telephone could make it to 
shore in time. The Telephone could 
hardly have picked a worse place to 
catch fire. It was most of the way 
to Astoria when this happened, and 
the river was almost five miles wide. 
Scott had a good two miles of open 
water to cross, and he had to do it 
before the fire spread enough to start 
killing people. Could he make it? 


The sternwheeler Telephone under way in San Francisco Bay, long afer the vessel caught i on ie Grinmie: 


the entire superstructure shown in this photo was built after the fire. The once-proud riverboat ended up in San 
Francisco Bay as a railway ferry for a time before being scrapped in 1918. Photo credit: Superior Publishing 


Maybe not. 


Captain makes his decision 

Stay and try to save the boat, or 
run for shore and try to save the pas- 
sengers? This doesn’t seem to have 
been a hard decision for Captain 
Scott. He didn’t even hesitate. 

“Put her full speed ahead!” he 
barked back into the speaking tube, 
and put the helm hard a-port. 

The Telephone heeled over hard 
as the paddlewheel’s thrashing inten- 
sified, and Scott strained to hold the 
rudder over. Around the slim vessel 
came, until its nose was pointing 
straight at the state of Oregon. The 
engine-room “black crew,” having 
opened up the steam as wide as it 
would go, hustled through the smoke 
and fire to the top deck, where the 
passengers were already clustered 
around at the least fiery end of the 
boat—the one closest to shore. 

From the pilothouse, Scott could 
look ahead at the patch of deck 
farthest from the flames, at the very 
bow of the boat, where the wind was 
sweeping the flames back and away. 
Soon everything behind and around 
his pilothouse was on fire. The rud- 
der ropes had probably gone by now. 
In moments, the boat would be fully 
engulfed, and anyone still on deck at 
that time would start dying. 

But he could see his gamble in 
making full speed for shore was go- 
ing to pay off. The Telephone was 
going to make it in time. 

Nobody was checking, of course, 


but it’s a safe bet that the Telephone 


was moving faster than it ever had 
before (or would again). In a few 
moments it would be connecting 
with the riverbank at 20-plus. The 
passengers packed into the bow 
braced for impact as best they could. 

Then the Telephone fetched up on 
the Oregon side of the river traveling 
at maximum speed. 


Passengers leap overboard 

Luckily, there was a gentle mud 
flat there, and it buffered the im- 
pact. Still the Telephone dealt the 
state of Oregon a mighty blow, 
and passengers went flying to the 
rapidly-heating-up foredeck. There 
probably were some injuries; the 
record doesn’t say. 

Whatever those injuries might 
have been, they weren’t enough to 
keep a single passenger on that by- 
now-dangerously-hot deck once the 
boat hit the shore. Over the gunwales 
they went, splashing into the water 
and mud and clambering up on shore 
to watch the Telephone burn. 


The captain’s narrow escape 

After watching the last of the 
passengers disembark, Scott turned 
to leave, but found to his consterna- 
tion that the fire was surrounding the 
pilothouse and had burned away the 
steps. So he opened the pilothouse 
window and bailed out. Most sources 
say he executed a swan dive, but 
this seems unlikely given that the 
Telephone was stuck in mud. More 
likely, it was something on the order 
of a belly flop or cannonball. 


The Telephone burned to the wa- 
terline as the passengers watched and 
firefighters from Astoria did what 
they could. When all was done, they 
found one single body in the wreck- 
age—that of an unfortunate fellow 
who had just picked a really bad time 
to get drunk, and had either passed 
out or been too befuddled to find his 
way upstairs. 

Everyone else made it. 

The Telephone was rebuilt, and 
continued to work the Astoria run 
for many years after that. It enjoyed 
a reputation for blinding speed right 
up until it was scrapped, in 1918. But 
it was never as fast as the original 
Telephone was. 

Luckily, it never had to be. 


(Sources: Wright, E.W. Lewis 
& Dryden’s Marine History of the 
Pacific Northwest. Portland: Lewis 
& Dryden, 1895; Newell, Gordon. 
Pacific Steamboats. Seattle: Supe- 
rior, 1958; Marshall, Don. Oregon 
Shipwrecks. Portland: Binford, 
1984) 


Finn J.D. John, an instructor 
at Oregon State University, writes 
about unusual and little-known 
aspects of Oregon history. He is 
currently working on a book about 
former Oregon resident Herbert 
Hoover during and after World 
War I, when he saved hundreds of 
millions from starving to death. To 
contact him or suggest a topic: finn@ 
offbeatoregon.com, twitter.com/ Off- 
beat_OR, or 541-357-2222. 
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schooner J.C. Cousins 


The mysterious disappearance of the crew of the 


By Finn J.D. John 

It was early afternoon on a sunny 
October day in 1883, and a group of 
Astorians were standing on the shore 
watching a small, trim schooner sail- 
ing toward them. 

They'd been watching it all day, 
and by now they were a little worried. 
The boat was the J.C. Cousins, one of 
the two pilot boats based out of Asto- 
ria. On the morning of the day before 
it had cast off from the dock and sailed 
out to sea to await incoming ships—to 

offer them its professional assistance 
in crossing the Columbia River bar, 
the treacherous “graveyard of ships.” 

But now the Cousins was behaving 
rather strangely, and the onlookers 
were Starting to wonder if something 
was wrong. 

About the J.C. Cousins 

The J.C. Cousins was a 66-foot 
schooner that had been built in San 
Francisco as a pleasure yacht for a 
wealthy citizen in 1863. Its lines were 
gorgeous, and it was trimmed gener- 
ously with expensive hardwoods, and 
its chandlery was all top-notch. 

But within a few months of taking 
delivery, the yacht’s owner was forced 
to give it up—whether he had to sell 
for financial reasons, or whether the 
loss had to do with the Civil War, isn’t 
clear. So the gorgeous, luxurious yacht 
ended up functioning as a pilot boat. 
Eventually, in 1881, it was sold to a 
group of skippers to use in piloting 
merchant ships through the treacher- 
ous bar on the Columbia. 

It was two years after that, on Oc- 
tober 6, 1883, that the J.C. Cousins 
cast off from the dock in Astoria for 
its ill-starred final cruise. 

Strange sailings 

At first everything appeared nor- 
_ mal. The J.C. Cousins’ crew rigged the 
sails for a close reach and stood out 
onto the bar, making for the open sea. 
Soon afterward, the little schooner 
was seen anchored off Peacock Spit, 
watching for incoming ships in need 

of guidance through the channel. 

But late that afternoon, things had 
started to look just a little bit odd. 
The crew of the tugboat Mary Taylor, 
coming across the bar, saw the J.C. 
Cousins on the move, sails trimmed 
for a close reach seaward across the 
southwest wind. That, in itself, wasn't 
too unusual, although it wasn’t clear 
why it was on the move, there were 


no ships in sight. 

But what really made the situation 
strange was, for no apparent reason, 
the boat was sailing through the break- 
ers at the edge of the channel instead 
of the clear water a few dozen yards 
away in the middle. 

The Mary Taylor’s skipper watched 
as the J.C. Cousins cleared the break- 
ers and stood out to sea. Then, when 
it was a few miles offshore, it tacked 
around and started sailing back toward 
the bar again. When it got there, it 
once again came about and headed 
back out toward the sea. 

It continued doing this, alternat- 
ing close reaches out to sea and back 
toward land, until darkness came and 
it was lost to sight. 

The next morning found the Cous- 
ins still on the move. It looked as if it 
had been sailing around all night long. 

Their concern growing, a small 
group of locals watched from shore 
as the Cousins continued its strange 
wanderings. Then, around | p.m., 
the Cousins turned back landward, 
and this time, made no attempt to 
come about. Churning through the 
surf with its sails still rigged and full 
of the wind, the sleek schooner piled 
hard onto the beach and tilted over 
onto its side. 

The onlookers ran to help, but 
couldn’t get near the wreck until 
several hours later at low tide. In the 
meantime, nothing had moved on the 
deck of the J.C. Cousins. The ship 
looked lifeless. 

When they finally reached the 


<<< 


schooner, they found it empty and 
deserted. Both lifeboats were gone, 
and the paperwork was all missing 
from the wheelhouse — suggesting 
that the vessel had been deliberately 
abandoned 

There was no sign of the crew on 
board the ship, and none of them were 
ever heard from again. 

What happened? 

Local mariners and other amateur 
investigators Started coming up with 
theories right away. The one that got 
the most attention was the theory 
that one of the crew members, a Mr. 
Zeiber—whom nobody in town re- 
ally knew—had been hired by the 
J.C. Cousins’ competitors as a rat to 
murder the other crew members and 
wreck the ship. This theory gained 
currency later when mariners return- 
ing to Astoria from ports of call in 
East Asia claimed to have seen Zeiber 
there, alive and well. 

If this was the plan, though, it 
didn’t work very well. The J.C. Cous- 


Ins was insured—no one witha lick of 
sense would run a pilot-boat service 
on the Columbia River Bar without 
insurance —and the boat's owners had 
replaced the Cousins with a big sloop 
within a matter of days. 

According to author Gibbs’ book, 
there were also quite a few of what 
you might call “X-theories” making 
the rounds in waterfront watering 
holes as well. Perhaps a sea monster 
got the men. Maybe there was a 
mutiny and they all killed each other. 

“One demented old beachcomber 
told how a great ghost ship had borne 
down upon the Cousins and fri ghtened 
the crew so badly that they took to 
the boat for fear of being rammed,” 

Gibbs writes. . 

Gibbs, taking perhaps a little liter- 
ary license with the story, quotes the 
doddering fellow at some length: 

“He would shake his bony finger at 
them (those who doubted his story). 
‘It is real, I tell ye,” he would frown. 
‘A ship of the dead that sails the sea, 


with a ghostly crew. In the tempest 
she appears, and before the gale or 
agin’ the gale. She sails without a rag 
of canvas and without a helmsman at 
the wheel.’” 

So, yes, there was that theory too. 

What, then, really happened? 
Gibbs’ guess is as good as any. He 
suggests that the boat strayed into 
shallow waters and grounded on the 
sand. Desperate to get away from 
the ship before the breakers could 
sweep its decks clean, pin it to the 
sandy bottom and pound it to pieces | 
(the usual script in such situations), 
they piled into a lifeboat, which was 
then swamped before it could reach 
shore and all aboard were drowned. 
The schooner then drifted into deeper 
water and, its sails trimmed just right, 
sailed off to sea without a crew. 

It certainly possible, and it fits the 
evidence. But what are the odds that 
the sails would be trimmed just right 
so the boat would sail back and forth 
in the same spot for 12 to 24 hours 
instead of being blown, as flotsam 
usually was, downwind onto the coast 
north of the river? 

As with any ghost-ship story, 
there’s just no way we will ever know 
what really happened. 

(Sources: Gibbs, James A. Pacific 
Graveyard. Portland: Binford, 1950; 
Wright, E.W. Lewis and Dryden’s 
Maritime History of the Pacific North- 
west. Chicago: Lewis and Dryden, 
1895; ,09 Oct 1883) 

Finn J.D. John teaches New Media 
at Oregon State University and is 
the author of “Wicked Portland,” a 
book about the dark side of Oregon’s 
metropolis in the 1890s. He produces 
a daily podcast at ofor.us/p . To con- 
tact him or suggest a topic: finn@ 
offbeatoregon.com or 541-357-2222. 
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Model of the USS Shark in the U.S. Navy Museum 


Coast River Business Journal: Boat of the Month June 2014 


USS Shark 


The schooner’s mission was to disrupt the 
slave trade and combat piracy. The ship made 
several voyages to Afnca before becoming the 
first U.S. man-of-war to sail east-west through 
the Strait of Magellan in December 1839. The 
ship was overhauled in Honolulu for an 
exploratory up the Columbia River. 

The Shark sank Sept. 19, 1846, crossing the 
Columbia Bar after stnking an uncharted shoal; 
Lt. Neil Howison was in command. All aboard 
were saved, but the schooner was destroyed. 

One of the schooner’s carronades was 
discovered north of Arch Cape in 1898 and gave 
the City of Cannon Beach its name. Two more 
were discovered in 2008 and recently went on 
display at the Columbia River Maritime 
Museum in Astona. 

The two carronades on display were 
discovered on the same beach as the one in 
1898. These three guns are accounted for in the 
historical record of the wreck of the USS Shark. 
The two most recent finds were recovered by 
the staff at Nehalem Bay State Park and secured 


USS Shark 


Built: Washington Navy Yard 


for transport to Texas for conservation. The 
guns underwent cleaning and chemical 
treatment at the Conservation Research Lab at 
Texas A&M University for five years and have 
been loaned by the U.S. Navy for display at the 
Columbia River Maritime Museum. 

Because the Shark was a U.S. Navy vessel, 
all related material is property of the U.S. Navy, 
said Jeff Smith, curator of the CRMM. 

In order to treat the artifacts, the guns and 
the carriages had to be separated from each 
other; dissimilar materials underwent separate 
processes (iron objects underwent different 
treatments than the wood, rope or other organic 
material recovered). 

The artifacts will be on extended loan and 
went on display beginning May 24. The 
Columbia River Maritime Museum is open from 
9:30 a.m. until 5 p.m., every day (except Thanks- 
giving and Chnstmas Day), admission is $12 for 
adults, $10 seniors, and $5 children (6-17). 

Sources: Navsource org, Columbia River 
Maritime Museum 


Launched: May 17, 1821, Lt. Matthew C. Perry in command 


Displacement: 198 tons 
Length: 86 feet 
Beam: 24 feet, 7 inches 
Draft: 10 feet, 4 inches 
Complement: 70 officers and men 


Armament: 10 18-pound carronades, two 2.9-pound guns 
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Girl swept out to sea 


DAMIAN MULINIX — EO Media Group 
Surf rescue swimmers Julez Orr and 
Eddie Mendez carry an 10-year-old boy 
to the shore after rescuing him from 
the ocean in Long Beach, Wash., Thurs- 
day afternoon. The boy had been in the 
water for over 30 minutes when he was 
rescued. Rescuers were unable to locate 
and save his 11-year-old sister. 


Boy rescued; search for 


sister comes up empty 


LONG BEACH, Wash. — After seven 
hours spent searching more than 59 square 
miles in the Pacific Ocean near Long Beach, 
Wash., the U.S. Coast Guard suspended its 
search Thursday night for the missing 11- 
year old girl swept out to sea. 

Active shore-based searching ended 
at 4:05 p.m. Thursday for a girl, who was 
swimming a quarter-mile north of the Bolstad 
Beach approach. 

“Bolstad search is terminated. One victim 
is rescued, one is unaccounted for,” a rescue 
worker told county dispatch workers. 

A Coast Guard Jayhawk helicopter from 
Air Station Astoria planned to continue 
searching until nightfall. The agency re- 
sponded to the search area with two 47-foot 
Motor Life Boat crews and two 29-foot Re- 
sponse Boat — Small II crews from Station 
Cape Disappointment, Wash. 

“It’s always a difficult call to make when 
we suspend a search and rescue case, “ said 
Senior Chief Petty Officer Joseph Dalida, 
command center supervisor at Sector Colum- 
bia River in Warrenton. “Our thoughts and 
prayers are with the family and loved ones 
of the missing girl during this difficult time.” 

The South Pacific County Technical Res- 
cue, Long Beach police, Medix Ambulance 
Service, the Coast Guard and other agen- 
cies responded to the scene shortly after 2 
p.m., following a witness report of juveniles 
in the water. 

A 10-year-old boy was recovered and 
transported to Ocean Beach Hospital in sta- 
ble condition. Only the very top of his face 
was out of the water when rescuers found 


See GIRL, Page 7A 


DAMIAN MULINIX — EO Media Group 
Spotters from Pacific County Fire District No. 1 use binoculars to search for two miss- 
ing children in the surf of Long Beach Thursday afternoon. 


The mother of the 
two children who 
went missing in 
the ocean Friday 
runs to the am- 
bulance where 
her 10-year-old 
son was cared 
for after he was 
found. The wom- 
an’s_ 11-year-old 
daughter was not 
found after hours 
of searching. 


DAMIAN MULINIX 
EO Media Group 


Girl: Family was visiting from Seattle area 


Continued from Page 1A 


‘Our thoughts and prayers are with the family and loved 


him and he was treading water , 
ones. 


as best he could, said surf res- 
cue team leader Doug Knut- 
zen. He was in the ocean an 
_ estimated 34 minutes. 

Once out of the water, the 
boy was able to answer ques- 
_ tions. Knutzen asked him if he 

knew where his sister was. 

“I don’t know,” the boy 
told him. 

Rescuers marked the 
spot where they found the 
boy as Coast Guard rescue 
lifeboats and a helicopter 
arrived at the scene around 
2:40 p.m. The — search 
fanned out from that spot. 

The boy’s mother trav- 
eled with him to the hospital. 
The children’s grandmother 
‘remained at the beach. 
Emergency responders said 

the family was visiting from 
the north Seattle area. 
Large numbers of sum- 
mer visitors, coupled with 
warm temperatures, have | —— 2 =é ; 
Set the stage for potential Lo —_ == : 
drownings as the Long DAMIAN MULINIX — EO Media Group 
Beach Peninsula enters the Groups of visitors to the beach helped in the search for the two missing children Thurs- 
long July 4 holiday week- day by standing on their cars and scouring the surf. 
end. 

While the search for the 


Senior Chief Petty Officer Joseph Dalida 


command center supervisor, USCG Sector Columbia River 


girl continued, other fami- 
lies were permitting small 
children to play in the ad- 


jacent surf. 

Visitors to local beaches 
should be especially cau- 
tious when allowing chil- 


dren into the surf, as rip tides 
and sneaker waves make the 
ocean considerably danger- 
ous, officials said. 
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DAMIAN MULINIX — EO Media Group 
A Coast Guard helicopter and motor lifeboat help surf rescue swimmers from the South Pacific County Technical 
Rescue team search the surf for an 11-year-old girl Thursday. The girl’s brother was found and rescued alive some 30 
minutes after he disappeared in the ocean. 
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French sailors miraculously saved from certain death on the bar 


By Finn J.D. John 

Back in the 1800s, when a sailing 
barque struck bottom while crossing 
the Columbia River bar, its chances 
of survival were very close to zero. 

Sometimes a frantic throwing- 
overboard of everything in sight 

— cargo, cannons, livestock, any- 
thing — would lighten a ship enough 
to float free. 

But it had to be done fast, because 
time was never on a stranded ship’s 
side. Ships usually crossed the bar 
on an ebb tide, or on the slack tide 
just before it started to ebb. 

__ That practice made sense. Getting 
caught on the bar when the tide was 
coming in — and colliding violently 
with the seven-knot current of the 
river water going out — was to be 
avoided at all costs. But it had some 
unpleasant implications for a ship 
that found itself stuck on the sandy 
bottom of the shoal waters of the bar. 
Every minute that went by, the tide 
dropped a fraction of an inch lower, 
leaving the ship a fraction of an inch 
higher and drier. So trying to lighten 
a stuck ship was a race against time 
and tide — a race that the forces of 
nature usually won. 

When that happened, the usual 
playbook involved the ship getting 
‘hammered against the sand for 
hours by the incoming breakers and 
swells, which would get especially 

powerful after the tide turned and 
started coming in. By the time the 
water was deep enough to float a 
stranded ship, it usually had spent a 
good nine hours being mercilessly 
worked against the sand, popping 
nails and tearing ribs and sometimes 
even breaking the ship’s back. 

If the wreck happened during 
good weather, the crew stood a great 
chance of surviving the shipwreck, 
even though their ship did not. But 
add a high wind driving heavy seas 
out of the southwest, and all bets 
were off. 

If the crew could just get the life- 
boats launched, they could usually 
make it — most of them. But getting 
a lifeboat launched in a stranded ship 
with waves crashing into it is tricky 
even in the best conditions. Add a 
howling gale, and it’s nearly impos- 
sible. And once all the lifeboats were 
gone, the chances of any remaining 


crew members making it to shore 
alive were probably well north of 
20 to |. 

But every now and then, a ship 
would beat those odds. 

Such a ship was the Etoile du 
Matin, a French barque that found 
itself in terrible trouble on the bar 
in July 1849. 

The Etoile du Matin — usually 
referred to by the English translation 
of its name, the Morning Star — had 
been across the bar a time or two 
before. This was the ship that had 
brought Archbishop F.N. Blanchet 
back to Oregon with 20 priests and 
nuns, who would found many of 
Oregon’s Catholic communities and 
even convert Dr. John McLoughlin 
to the faith. Its captain, a fearsome 
red-bearded man of florid face and 
volcanic temperament, was named 
Francis Menes. 

On that particular day, Captain 
Menes and his crew had been tack- 
ing back and forth off the mouth 
of the river for a week, waiting for 
a pilot to come out and help them 
work the ship across the bar. They 
were coming in from Le Havre, a 
seven-month journey, and were all 
very much ready to get some dirt 
back under their feet again. And 
they couldn't figure out what the 
delay was. 

Then a coastwise schooner came 
up, making for the bar, and Menes 
hailed her. Her captain explained 
to Menes what the problem was: 
The bar pilot had, a few months 
earlier, piled a British barque up 
onto the Middle Sands for a total 
loss. Knowing this was going to 
lead to embarrassing questions and, 
or criminal charges, the bar pilot 
had thought the better part of vir- 
tue might be to run for it, and he'd 
left town immediately, apparently 
intending to lose himself in the gold- 
rush crowds in San Francisco. 

We can only imagine the bi- 
lingual expressions of discontent 
that must have greeted this news. 
And Menes decided that, pilot or no 
pilot, he’d head into the river on the 
very first favorable wind. 

His chance came on July 11, 
when the heavy-laden Eroile du 
Matin turned into the bar, drawing 
16 feet of water, and headed for the 


channel — or, rather, headed for 
what Menes’ two-year-old charts 
listed as the channel. 

Just off Sand Island, the big ship 
shuddered to a stop, skidding into 
the edge of the shoals, and a raging 
Captain Menes ran to the taff rail and 
hurled his charts into the sea. 

As (bad) luck would have it, 
the weather was freshening into 
a regular summer gale now, and 
the pounding wind-driven seas 
hammered the stranded vessel mer- 
cilessly into the sand, working the 
planks so that water started to flow 
into the bilge. Desperately the crew 
started trying to launch lifeboats, 
but as soon as they hit the water, 
they'd be dashed against the hull 
and knocked to splinters. 

Finally a crew member volun- 
teered to stay in the last boat as it 
was lowered, holding it in position 
with oars. But by this time, appar- 
ently, the tide was coming in, and the 
seas were getting huge. Just as the 
boat hit the water, a massive comber 
swept across the ship, tearing the 
boat away, and neither it nor the 
sailor was ever seen again. 

Now the crew of the Etoile de 
Matin knew they were in real trou- 
ble. They proceeded to do the only 
thing they could do...climb up into 
the rigging as the ship settled into the 
sand, above the reach of the walls of 
green water that were now regularly 
sweeping over the decks, and hold 
out as long as they could, and pray 
(in French, of course) for a miracle. 

They must have been praying 
hard, because a miracle is exactly 
what they got. 

When the pounding breakers fi- 
nally shattered the hull of the Etoile 
de Matin, it broke in an unusual way 
— and the entire keel came away 
from the ship. 

Leaving its keel stuck in the 
sand, the battered ship, mostly full 
of water but floating because of its 
wooden construction, wallowed 
upriver with the incoming tide and 
drifted, as if guided by an invisible 
hand, into Baker Bay, as the exhaust- 
ed and helpless Frenchmen dangling 
from its rigging stared around them 
in wonder and disbelief. 

Crews from other nearby vessels 
hastened to the rescue, bringing 
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the sailors safely ashore and then 
returning to help with the salvage 
operation. 

After a full 24 hours of labor, the 
salvors had somehow plugged the 
leaks, cleared the water from the 
holds, and jury-rigged a box rudder 
to the battered ship’s stern. Then the 
ship was towed up the river to Port- 
land — where they actually were 
able to sell some of its damaged 
cargo, thanks to the scarcity brought 
on by the Gold Rush. The hull was 
eventually sold to a California com- 
pany, after which time the Etoile du 
Matin fades from the history books. 
So whether it was stripped down for 
a barge, or cut up to feed the Gold 


Rush-fueled demand for building 
materials, or even restored and put 
back out to sea under a different 
name — we’ll probably never know. 

(Sources: Gibbs, James Jr. Pa- 
cific Graveyard. Portland: Binfords, 
1950; Victor, Frances F., writing as 
H.H. Bancroft. History of Oregon, 
1848-1888. San Francisco: History 
Co., 1888) 


Finn J.D. John teaches at Oregon 
State University and writes about 
odd tidbits of Oregon history. For 
details, see http://finnjohn.com. 
To contact him or suggest a topic: 
finn2 @offbeatoregon.com or 541- 
S57 -222a5 


By Finn J.D. John 

December of 1852 was a rough 
month on the Oregon Coast, in more 
ways than one. It was one of those 
years when storm systems chase 
each other across the sky, one nght 
after another, for weeks on end, lash- 
ing the surf into a towering, foamy 
lather—and filling the Columbia 
River Bar with forty-foot-tall walls 
of green water. 

Outside the bar’s entrance, being 
tossed about mercilessly by the se- 
rial storms, a small cluster of sailing 
ships tacked back and forth or rode 
at anchor. They’d come from San 
Francisco, working the new and prof- 
itable run back and forth to Portland 
to fetch supplies for the hordes of 
eager miners still working the Gold 
Rush diggings. 

Of all the waiting vessels, the 
barque Mindora had been there the 
longest —four solid weeks. Its crew 
had spent Christmas being tossed 
around on the sea, wet and cold, 
thinking longingly of the warmth and 
seasonal cheer being enjoyed a few 
miles away in Astona. 

By Jan. 12, 1853, the cupboards 
in the ship’s galley were almost 
bare, and the captain was rationing 
the hardtack and beans. Water, too, 
was running short— as were tempers 
among crew members. The Min- 
dora’s skipper, George Staples, was 
getting desperate. 

But the day had dawned, and it 
was finally calm. The worst weather 
of the year had, it seemed, blown 
itself out. Capt. Staples lost no time 
in giving the order to trim up the sails 
for the crossing, then fall off the wind 
and head inland. 

At least one other ship, waiting 
there on the seaward side of the bar, 
soon followed suit. That would be 
the barque /. Merrithew, also out of 
San Francisco. In fact, the Mindora 
and the /. Merrithew had been docked 
side by side in San Francisco the 
month before, being loaded for their 
respective journeys to Portland. The 
Merrithew had left a few days after 
the Mindora, so it had not been stuck 
waiting quite as long; but its crew’s 
Christmas experience had been simi- 
lar, and its stocks of foodstuffs were 
also running out. 

Unfortunately, those would not 
be the only things the crews of these 


two ships would share. The Mindora 
and the Merrithew had a double-date 
with destiny. They would follow 
almost the exact same path, on the 
same day, with the same results, and 
lay their bones within a few miles of 
one another on the shores of what's 
now Washington State. 

The trouble started with the Min- 
dora, which was beating across the 
usual southwest wind making about 
four knots when suddenly she slipped 
into one of the elusive, unpredictable 
wind shadows with which the bar 
was plagued. Instantly adrift with 
drooping canvas and at the mercy of 
the river’s current, the ship started 
drifting to port with alarming rapid- 
ity, making for the Middle Sands. 
Desperately, the crew dropped an- 
chor—but the current was so fast, 
and the bottom so sandy, that the 
Mindora was merely slowed down by 
this. Slowly, inexorably, dragging her 
anchor behind her, she drifted toward 
the Middle Sands and slammed onto 
the shoals. 

Like a swordsman delivering 
the coup de grace, the ocean now 
struck with full force: A series of 
giant foam-topped breakers thun- 
dered down on the Mindora’s decks, 
sweeping them clear of everything 
movable, smashing deckhouses and 
flooding the forecastle. 

With remarkable discipline, the 
crew members stuck to their stations 
until Captain Staples gave the order 
to abandon ship; chances are, he was 
waiting for the tide to turn, so that 
the seas would be more manageable. 
When the time was right, they quick- 
ly got the lifeboat ready —somehow 
it had been spared the ravages of the 
boarding seas —and launched it. 

The boat was badly overloaded, 
the weather was freshening and the 
bar was still rough. Wave after wave 
sloshed over the gunwales of the 
little open boat; eager hands bailed 
it out, barely keeping up, as darkness 
closed in on them. At the oars, sailors 
took turns pulling doughtily, driving 
the little boat upriver, all the way to 
Astoria. 

Hours later, backs aching and 
muscles taxed to the limit, they 
finally arrived. Soon they were 
stretched out on the floor of the town 
hall around a glowing woodstove, 
drinking in the warmth and sleeping 
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Storm-—tossed ships shared a double date with destiny 
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like men in a coma. 

They couldn’t know it yet, but 
they weren’t alone. Even as they 
rowed desperately toward Astoria, 
the crew of the Merrithew was 
scrambling for its own lifeboats. The 
Merrithew hadn’t even made it as 
far as the Mindora when it had run 
aground, on Clatsop Spit. 

The next day, Captain Staples 
got the bar pilot to bring him out to 
survey the wreckage and perhaps 
consider any salvage possibilities. 
To their astonishment, the mariners 
found only an empty stretch of sand 
where the wreck had stood. Over the 
evening, the tide had come in and 
worked the vessel free, and—aban- 
doned, unmanned and derelict—it 
had floated with the river’s current 
out into the ocean again. 

Nor was there any remaining 
sign of the Merrithew. It, too, had 
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re-launched itself, abandoning all 
hands on the beach. 

A few days later, the wreckage 
of the Merrithew was found. It had 
drifted back into shore and been 
dashed against the rocks near North 
Head, on the Washington side of the 
river’s mouth. The Mindora drifted 
farther; a day or two later, it arrived 
through the surf just a few miles to 
the north, near Shoalwater Bay, and 
stranded itself on the beach there. 

No one was killed in either ship- 
wreck. Both were total losses. It was 
an odd coincidence, this double-date 
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The locations of the shipwrecks of the Mindora and Merrithew, and the final locations to which they drifted, 
are marked on this map as A, B, C and D, respectively. (Image: Binford & Mort Publishers) 


with destiny on which these two 
ships had embarked when they sailed 
through the Golden Gate a month 
before — but its conclusion certainly 
could have been a whole lot worse. 
(Sources: Gibbs Jr., James. Pacific 
Graveyard. Portland: Binfords, 1950; 
Marshall, Don. Oregon Shipwrecks. 
Portland: Binfords, 1984) 
Finn J.D. John teaches at Oregon 
State University and writes about odd 
tidbits of Oregon history. For details, 
see http://finnjohn.com. To contact 
him or suggest a topic: finn2 @off- 
beatoregon.com or 541-357-2222. 
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The wreck of the 


USS Shark: 


Navy’s loss was Cannon Beach’s gain 


By Finn J.D. John 

On August 23, 1846, the doomed American warship USS 
Shark pulled away from Fort Vancouver for its fateful voyage 
down the Columbia and thence—so her captain thought —out 
to sea and back toward home. 

The Shark’s captain, Lt. Neil M. Howison, was already behind 
schedule, and with each passing day he got more anxious to get 
out to sea before the rest of his crew melted away into the sur- 
rounding communities. Hed already lost at least six, possibly 
more. And the Shark was a Baltimore Clipper rigged as a topsail 
schooner—a seagoing hot rod of the first order; she required a 
lot of men to handle her. It wouldn't take many more defections 
before they were all stuck here, half a world away from home. 

But fate seemed just as determined to delay the ship as her 
captain was to speed her along. First, when Howison was get- 
ting ready to depart, he learned that a commercial barque, the 
Toulon, had hired the only river guide available. To have the 
services of a local in getting their ship safely out to sea, they'd 
have to wait, possibly weeks, for the Toulon. 

Howison determined that he was not going to wait for the 
Toulon. When he embarked, it was without the benefit of a river 
pilot. But a few miles downstream, he found himself waiting 
for the Toulon after all. Her newly hired river pilot had guided 
her straight onto a gravel bar, 

Naturally, Howison couldn't just sail blithely past—although 
he surely must have wished he could. And so the Shark’ depar- 
ture was delayed yet again, by three days, while her crew toiled 
with the Toulon’ to get her into deep water again. 

Then, at last, the little warship was on her way. 

But now it was the weather's turn to be the agent of delay. 
A stiff headwind forced the little ship to tack relentlessly back 
and forth for days, gradually working her way down to the 
mouth of the river. 

When she finally arrived at the mouth of the river, Howison 
spent a day reconnoitering before choosing to cross the bar at 
the start of the ebb the following afternoon. But, not having a 
pilot on board (or even a decent map of the channel), Howison 

didn’t realize what a serious mistake that was. 

So out onto the bar the little ship ventured, just as fast as 


et is 

One of the two carronades found on the beach in 2008, 
before it was removed from the beach and sent to 
Texas A&M University for restoration. Inset is a replica 
of a cannon from the USS Shark, on display at the 
Cannon Beach Historical Society. (Credit: Oregon Parks 


& Recreation) 


she could sail. 

Actually, she was moving quite a bit faster than she could 
sail. The current during the ebb tide can be an amazing force on 
the Columbia bar, with all the tidewater of the lower Columbia 
flowing out to sea. When conditions are right, it can top nine 
miles per hour. And it doesn't always follow the deepest part 
of the channel. 

And so, on the afternoon of Sept. 10, Howison and his crew 
found themselves racing past the northern shores of Oregon— 
riding a current carrying them straight toward Clatsop Spit. 

Belatedly realizing his predicament, Howison hastily tacked 
across the headwind and tried to make for the northwest. It was 
no use. The pressure on the ship's keel from the current was too 
great for the sails to overcome. The ship continued slipping out 
toward the breakers that lined the south side of the channel. 

In desperation Howison ordered the anchor dropped. Again, 
though, the force of an eight-knot current pushing a 200-ton 
ship with its keel spread out like an underwater sail was simply 
too much. The anchor line snapped “like a packthread” (Howi- 
son's words), and then there was little to do but brace for impact. 

When that impact came, it was definitive. The vessel stuck 
fast, and immediately the mammoth boarding seas “began to 
break over her broadside,” Howison recounted (after he was 
safely back on shore, of course), “and told us too plainly that 
she should float over its surface no more.” 

Giving up the ship for doomed, the crew then turned its ef- 
forts to getting on shore before the relentless seas could reduce 
the little warship to its constituent timbers. The first thing they 
did was launch the ship’s gig, with several crew members along 
with $4,000 in gold. But as they lowered it, the rocking ship and 
pounding seas carried the ship’s remaining anchor around from 
where it hung beneath the bows and smashed the little gig just 
as it hit the water. 

With the help of some heroic work by other crew members, 
all the occupants of the gig were hauled back aboard the ship. 
The box full of gold, however, was gone, along with all the 
ship's papers. 

Captain and crew alike took the hint. They weren't getting off 
the ship yet. But the ebbing tide suggested another possibility: 
Could they but hold out for a few hours, the tide would finish 
going out, and they might be able to make for shore. 
~ §o the crew of the Shark settled in as best they could, hang 
ing on tightly as walls of green-and-white water roared down 
on them again and again. 

And a few hours later, sure enough, things settled down. Not 
much—but enough. 

Hastily the three surviving boats were launched with a little 
over half the crew on board, to row for shore. They would come 
back 12 hours later for the rest of them...if they could survive 

They did. When the boats returned to the Shark, they found it 
battered and waterlogged, but with the several dozen shipmates 
(and their captain) still clinging to the wreckage, all of them 
tied to the rigging with lifelines to keep from being swept away 

Nota single sailor was lost, or even badly hurt. Not one—out 
of a crew of more than 70 men 

When the last members of the crew reached the beach, 
soaked through and exhausted from their ordeal, they found a 
great bonfire blazing on the sand, and their comrades all gath- 
ered around it. Theyd found a great deal of driftwood clustered 
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Lt. Neil 
Howison, 
commanding 
officer of the 
USS Shark, circa 
1840s. (Credit: 
Oregon Historical Soc.) 


along the beach, which had burned very nicely. It was, they 
later learned, the wreckage of the sloop of war Peacock, which | 
had come to grief on the opposite shore of the river just five’ 
years before. 

The castaways ended up stuck on that beach for months, 
although their British rivals from the Hudson's Bay Company 
hastened to bring them food and supplies. They built a log house 
at Point George, which they dubbed Sharksville, and waited in 
it for a vessel that they could charter to take them home. 

But while they were waiting, the barque Toulon—remember 
the Toulon—the ship that hired the only river pilot, and then, 
promptly stranded on a sandbar below Fort Astoria? It now re-. 
turned from a journey with the news that international nego- 
tiations between Britain and the U.S. had resulted in a decision 
to set the boundary between them permanently at 49 degrees 
— the modern border with Canada. 

So in the end, the castaways of Sharksville ended up being 
the first to hear the news. And upon hearing it, Howison ran 
the Sharks flag up a makeshift flagpole, and for the first time 
ever, Old Glory was flying above the undisputed American ter- 
ritory of Oregon. 

Meanwhile, the ship had broken up, and sections of the 
deck with the ship’s carronades attached had washed up on a 
nearby beach—just north of Arch Cape. Three pieces of artil- 
lery were found, and then another; one of them was dragged 
out of the sand and brought up on shore, where it stood out- 
doors exposed to the elements for more than 100 years in a 
little town that was named after it: Cannon Beach. Recently, 
it was sent off to the Nautical Archaeology program at Texas 
A&M University for expert restoration work, and the Cannon 
Beach History Center and Museum is currently in the midst of 
a GoFundMe campaign to raise the $30,000 it needs to provide 
a proper climate-controlled exhibit space for this 190-year-old 
piece of Oregon history. 

In 2008, two more cannons from the Shark were found by 
a beach walker, farther to the north; these, also refurbished 
by Texas A&M, were placed on display at the Columbia River 
Maritime Museum in Astoria last year. 

(Sources: Shine, Greg P. “A Gallant Little Schooner, Oregon 
Historical Quarterly, Dec. 2008; Tobias, Lori. “Cannons from 
USS Shark Come Back Home to Oregon's Coast? Portland Or- 
egonian, 16 May 2014; http://www.gofundme.com/ourcannon ) 

Finn J.D. John teaches at Oregon State University and writes 
about odd tidbits of Oregon history. For details, see http://finn- 
john.com. To contact him or suggest a topic: finn2@offbeatoregon. 


By Finn J.D. John 
Valentine’s Day in 1908 was 
anything but romantic for the crew 
of the 215-foot windjammer Emily 
G. Reed. The night was dark, the 
weather heavy and the seas rough 
as the lookout strained his eyes, 
hoping for a flash of light from the 
Tillamook Rock Lighthouse to tell 
them where they were. 

Captain Kessel was a skilled 
navigator, and he’d seen worse than 
this. But he was worried about not 
being able to see the light. Accord- 
ing to his calculations, they should 
be approaching it even now. 

What Kessel didn’t know, 
though, was that his chronometer 
had broken. He was basing those 
calculations off bad data. And he 
was about to learn that the hard way. 

Around 1:30 a.m., as the look- 
out strained his eyes eastward, he 
suddenly realized the ship was sail- 
ing through breakers. And before 
anyone could do more than panic, 
the heavy sailing ship had beached 
itself with a mighty crunching shud- 
der that told of heavy damage. 

The Emily G. Reed was a nearly 
30-year-old hull, likely at least 
somewhat waterlogged; and the 
2,100 tons of coal in her holds bore 
down mercilessly. With a tremen- 
dous cracking the old vessel’s back 
broke, and the bow lay over to port, 
facing straight into the teeth of the 
oncoming breakers. Walls of green 
water started boarding the stricken 
ship, carrying screaming sailors off 
into the frigid night. 

“In a twinkling one of the life- 
boats was smashed by a big wave,” 
First Mate Fred Zube told a reporter 
for the Portland Evening Telegram, 
“and the decks were so deep in the 
boiling water that there was no time 
to get aft, where Captain Kessel and 
his wife and some of the rest of the 
crew were.” 

In desperation, Zube and three 
other crew members leaped into 
the remaining lifeboat and cut the 
lashings as a second foam-flecked 
wall of green water descended on 
the deck. It picked the metal lifeboat 
up, half full of water, and threw it 
overboard into the sea, then dropped 
a big section of the galley roof on 
top of it, breaking Zube's arm and 
relieving the desperate crew of one 
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of their two oars. 

“We did our best to get back to 
the wreck,” Zube recounted, “but 
failed, and, believing all hands 
save ourselves were lost, we got up 
sail and stood out to sea. As I knew 
the coast to be a desolate one, | 
thought it best to keep the boat well 
out, hoping to fall into the path of 
steamships.” 

Meanwhile, back on the hard- 
pressed Emily G. Reed, the captain 
and surviving crew members — 
everyone who had chanced to be 
on the poop of the ship when she 
struck —had watched in horror as 
the boat full of men was apparently 
swatted into the sea by the falling 
galley roof. Taking refuge as best 
they could in the stern of the dy- 
ing ship, they hung on, waiting for 
daylight, praying that they'd struck 
the sand at high tide. 

A few hours later, the first rays 
of dawn showed them that they had. 
The receding waters had left the bat- 
tered hulk of the old freighter in just 
a few feet of water. Into this they 
climbed and swam and waded up 
onto the beach—saddened by what 
they'd seen and thankful to be alive. 
A head count revealed that there 
were just five of them, including 


the captain’s wife. The captain soon 
faced the grim duty of reporting the 
loss of eleven brave men. 

While he was doing that, four of 
those men were several miles away 
off the coast, trying desperately to 
keep their badly damaged lifeboat 
afloat. In the miraculous melee of 
roiling water and broken stanchions 
and chunks of the ship’s galley 
that had somehow resulted in their 
escape from certain death, the boat 
had taken heavy blows, and several 
holes had been punched in its hull. 

The desperate men raced against 
time trying to saw off a piece of one 
of the waterproof compartments 
with their jackknives—a tough task, 
considering that the entire boat was 
made of galvanized steel. At length, 
they managed to wrench a piece 
off, and this they used to bail out 
the boat. 

“It took about half an hour to 
get the boat empty, and in another 
half an hour we would have to do it 
again,” said Zube 

The balance of Valentine's Day 
passed by on the tiny boat without 
a hint of rescue, and night found 
the men windburned, ravenously 
hungry and burning with thirst 
They saw lights twinkling through 


the night on the distant shore of Or 
egon, but they dared not try to make 
for them for fear of running into an 
unseen field of rocks and reefs. 

The next day was equally merci 
less. Toward sundown, the ship's 
cook—realizing they were due for 
another horrible, sleepless, thirsty 
night— became delirious and, lean- 
ing over the side, started gulping 
down seawater. Within a few hours 
he was lying in the bilge, waiting 
for death. 

It came to him—but in a par- 
ticularly cruel way. About 2 a.m 
that night, they came across a big 
steamship, which cut power after 
they started hailing it. Thinking they 
had been spotted and were about to 
be rescued, the jubilant sailors woke 
up the cook. 

“He got on his feet and seemed 


rational,” said Zube. “Just then the 
vessel got under way again and left 


us. Then the cook gave up the fight 


He lay down to dic. Half an hour 
later we found his body cold.” 

All the next day, the feeble sail 
ors saw ship after ship; but none 
saw them, and kept on th way 
Finally, as a fourth miserable mgh 
came upon the sways 
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Sailors, miraculously saved from wreck, drifted 200 miles 
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Cape Flattery at the mouth of the 
Strait of Juan de Fuca. With their 
waning strength, they guided the 
little boat around the light and into 
the protected waters of the Strait. 

A few hours later, the crew of the 
little six-ton sloop Teckla, anchored 
securely in the harbor of Neah Bay, 
were startled by a weak, incoherent 
voice calling to them from over the 
side. Peering out, they saw a bat- 
tered steel lifeboat slowly drawing 
toward them. 

A few minutes later, the three 
survivors were safely on board the 
sloop, being warmed up—and tast- 
ing the first water that had passed 
their lips in 78 hours, since that 
deadly wave had bum’s-rushed 
them off the deck of their dying 
freighter. 

“Their tongues were so swollen 
from thirst that they could scarcely 
articulate,” the Telegram reported. 

The next day, the news was 
flashed to the astonished authorities 
in Astoria, and the other survivors 
were given the news. The men 
had sailed their leaky, battered, 
one-oared lifeboat more than two 
hundred miles, to safety. 

As for the Emily G. Reed, this 
ship has become to Rockaway 
Beach what the Peter Iredale is for 
Warrenton—almost like a munici- 
pal treasure. It’s still buried there, 
deep in the sands of the beach, and 
for the last hundred years heavy 
winter storms have regularly un- 
covered parts of it. Most recently, a 
75-foot-long section of the bow was 
uncovered in 2010, and the heavy 
black timbers looked sound enough 
to last another century. 


(Sources: “Perils of the Sea: 
Ship Emily Reed Wrecked,” Bar- 
rier Miner (Australian newspaper), 
4-06-1908; Tobias, Lori. “Shift- 
ing sands reveal 102-year-old 
shipwreck,” Portland Oregonian, 
12-29-2010; Marshall, Don. Oregon 
Shipwrecks. Portland: Binford, 
1984) 

Finn J.D. John teaches at Or- 
egon State University and writes 
about odd tidbits of Oregon history. 
For details, see http://finnjohn.com. 
To contact him or suggest a topic: 
finn2 @ offbeatoregon.com or 541- 
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An encounter with Russian fishnet floats and 
cable Sept. 3 off Westport, Washington, cost Veikko 
Romppanen more than $9,000 in lost time and dam- 
age to his drag boat, the Valhalla 11, he estimated. 

The 60-foot Valhalla was following a Russian 
stern trawler up the coast when the discarded net 
was encountered, Romppanen said, fouling the pro- 
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BIA LIGHTSHIP 


A few ships are still viewable to the adventurous seeker. The Bettie M is visible on Jetty A and 
the Peter Iredale may be the most photographed shipwreck anywhere. The Alice in Ocean Park 
occasionally shows a bit of skeleton and the Admiral Benson at Benson Beach (Cape 
Disappointment State Park) continues to snag fishing gear. As recently as 1986, the Isabella, 
stranded in a sand bar in 1830, was discovered by a fisherman. The Isabella is a rare 
discovery; historians know of only one other intact wooden wreck of the 1830's era on the entire 
Pacific Coast. In the sand that has preserved her for a century and a half, the Isabella remains 
until marine archaeology funds and a courageous crew become available to extract her from 
her challenging position. 


Lighthouses Cape Disappointment and North Head drastically improved the safety of mariners 
near the mouth of the Columbia River. Built in 1856 and 1898 respectively, the two lights 
drastically reduced the number of vessels and human lives lost in the waters of the Pacific. 


The U.S. Coast Guard has a long operational history out of Station Cape Disappointment, 
including its National Motor Life Boat School. This is where Coast Guard coxswains from all 
over the country receive training for operations in heavy weather and heavy surf conditions. To 
become a surfman, graduates have one to two more years of work to complete. The men and 
women of Cape Disappointment save lives every year as pleasure and work vessels find 
themselves in trouble in the dangerous waters off our coast. 


Major Shipwrecks in the Vicinity of the Mouth of the Columbia River (an incomplete list) The 
vessels listed below were stranded, sunk outright or simply disappeared in that infamous 
triangle formed by Clatsop Spit, Leadbetter Point and Astoria, Oregon. 


1792 Chatham British tender 

1798 Small boat from the Hazard American brigantine, 5 lost 
1811 Small boat from the Tonquin American ship, 10 lost 
1813 Raccoon British sloop of war 

1829 William and Ann British barkentine, 26 lost 

1830 Isabella Hudson Bay Co., British supply brigantine 
1839 H.M.S. Sulpher British Royal Navy ship 

1841 U.S.S. Peacock U.S. Navy ship 

1846 U.S.S. Shark U.S. Navy survey schooner, crew lost 
1848 Maine American whaler 

1848 Vancouver British barkentine 

1849 Josephine British brigantine 

1849 L'Etoile du Matin French ship 

1849 Silvie de Grace American packet ship 

1850 Orbit American brigantine 

1852 Bordeaux barkentine 

1852 U.S.S. Dolphin U.S. Navy brigantine 


1852 General Warren American steamship, 42 lost 
1852 Machigone American schooner, 9 lost 
1852 Marie American brigantine, 9 lost 

1852 Potomac brigantine 

1853 |. Merrithew American barkentine 

1853 Mindora American barkentine 

1853 Oriole American barkentine 

1853 Palos American brigantine, 1 lost 

1853 Vandalia American barkentine, 9 lost 
1854 Empire American schooner 

1854 Firefly American tugboat, 4 lost 

1855 Detroit brigantine 

1857 Desdemona American barkentine, 1 lost 
1860 Leonese American barkentine, 9 lost 
1860 Rambler American schooner, 5 lost 
1861 Woodpecker British schooner 

1864 Fanny sloop 

1864 Jennie Ford American barkentine, 1 lost 
1864 Jenny Jones American schooner 

1865 Industry American barkentine, 17 lost 
1865 S.D. Lewis brigantine 

1866 W.B. Scranton barkentine 

1869 Anna C. Anderson American schooner, 7 lost 
1870 Champion American schooner, 3 lost 
1870 Ellen American schooner 

1871 U.S. Grant American steamer 

1871 Windward American ship, 10 lost 

1872 Rose Perry Canadian schooner 

1874 Rescue American steam tugboat 

1874 Sidi French brigantine 

1875 Architect American barkentine 

1875 Orient American brigantine 

1875 Sunshine American schooner, 25 lost 
1876 Dreadnaught American sloop, 7 lost 
1876 Nabob British barkentine 

1877 Nimbus American ship 

1878 City of Dublin British ship 

1879 Allegiance ship 

1879 Great Republic American sidewheel steamship, 11 lost 
41880 Dilharee British barkentine 

4881 Edith Lorn British barkentine 

1881 Emily Stevens American schooner 


1881 Fern Glen British ship 

1881 G. Broughton British barkentine 

1881 Lammerlaw British barkentine 

1881 Rival American barkentine 

1882 Corsica British barkentine 

1882 Harvest Home American barkentine 
1882 Primrose vessel 

1883 Cairnsmore British barkentine 

1883 Queen of the Pacific American steamship, 42 lost 
1883 J.C. Cousins American pilot schooner, 4 lost 
1883 Whistler American barkentine 

1884 Devonshire British ship 

1885 Abbey Cowper British barkentine 

1885 Dewa Gungadhar British barkentine 
1886 Ariel American schooner 

1886 Carrie B. Lake American schooner, 3 lost 
1886 W.H. Besse American barkentine 

1887 Grace Roberts American barkentine 
1887 Telephone sternwheeler, 1 lost 

1888 Gleaner American river steamer, 3 lost 
1889 Artemisia American schooner 

1890 Douglas Dearborn schooner, all lost 
1890 Governor Moody American pilot boat 
1891 Strathblane British schooner, 6 lost 
1896 Cadzow Forest British barkentine 

1896 Glenmorag British ship, 2 lost 

1896 Point Loma American steam schooner 
1896 Potrimpos German barkentine 

1897 Orion American schooner 

1897 Samaria American ship 

1898 Gamecock sternwheeler, 1 lost 

1898 Staghound American sternwheeler 
1899 Columbia River Lightship No. 50 American 
1899 Protection American steamshipo, 1 lost 
1900 Andrada barkentine 

1900 Poltalloch British barkentine 

1901 Cape Wrath British barkentine, 15 lost 
1901 Henriette French barkentine 

1901 Monitor American barkentine 

1901 Pinmore British barkentine 

1903 Alsternixe German barkentine 

1903 Carvour Italian barkentine 


1904 Frank W. Howe American schooner, 2 lost 
1904 Zampa American schooner 

1905 C.A. Klose American schooner 

1905 M.F. Hazen American launch 

1905 Unnamed vessel Japanese junk 

1906 Alice McDonald schooner, all lost 

1906 Drumcraig British barkentine 

1906 Emma Claudine schooner, all lost 

1906 Galena British barkentine 

1906 Melanope British barkentine 

1906 Peter Iredale British barkentine 

1907 Solano American schooner 

1908 Broderick Castle British ship 

1909 Alice McDonald French ship 

1911 Aurelia American steamer 

1911 Oshkosh American motor vessel, 6 lost 
1911 Roanoke American steamer, 1 lost 
1911 Washington American steamship 

1911 William Nottingham American schooner 
1912 Admiral American schooner 

1912 Daisy Freeman steam schooner 

1913 Marie American motorboat 

1913 Rosecrans American tanker, 33 lost 
1914 Rochelle American steam schooner 
1916 W.T. and B. No. 3 American barge 
1917 Captain James Fornace American steamship 
1917 Lenore American fishing boat 

1918 Americana American schooner, 13 lost 
1918 Jupiter American fishing boat, 4 lost 
1920 State of Washington American sternwheeler 
1922 Welsh Prince British steamship, 7 lost 
1924 Alpha American gasline propeller 

1925 Caoba American steam schooner 

1925 Coaster steamer 

4925 Nemanosha American fishing boat, 2 lost 
4928 Columbia American fishing boat 

1928 North Bend American schooner 

1929 Laurel American steamship, 1 lost 
4929 Multnomah steamship 

4920 Admiral Benson American steamship 
4932 Sea Thrush steamship 

4933 Pescawha American motorship, 1 lost 


1934 Childar Norwegian motorship, 4 lost 
1936 lowa American steamship, 34 lost 
1937 Efin American freighter 

1937 Trinidad American steam schooner, 1 lost 
1938 Nisqually brigantine 

1940 Buster American barge 

1940 Treo American fishing boat 

1941 Mauna Ala American freighter 

1941 Nightingale American minesweeper 
1941 Vaslav Vorovsky Russian freighter 
1944 29C822 American trawler, 2 lost 
1944 Donna American trawler, 3 lost 
1944 Electra American trawler 

1945 La Belle American trawler, 4 lost 
1945 Republic American trawler, 4 lost 
1945 Rudolph American fishing boat 
1947 U.S.S. Arrow U.S. Army transport 
1947 Drexel Victory American steamship 
1947 P.T. and B. Company No. 1684 American barge 
1947 P.T. and B. Company No. 1685 American barge 
1948 29P859 American trawler, 2 lost 
1948 Marbet American crab boat 

1948 Neptune American tugboat, 1 lost 
1948 Rose Ann American dragger, 4 lost 
1948 Sea Lion American trawler, 2 lost 
1949 Ricky American fishing boat 

1950 Deneb American motor ship 

1950 Lucky fishing boat 

1950 Sause Brothers American barge 
1951 Erria Danish motorship, 11 lost 

1951 Mizpah American fishing boat, 1 lost 
1951 Oleum American oil tanker 

1951 Sil-Char American motorboat 

1952 Susan American cannery tender 
1953 Ida-Mae American fishing boat 
1953 Otsega American barge 

1954 Flora American fishing boat, 2 lost 
1954 Intrepid American barge 

1954 Permanente Cement American freighter 
1955 Baby Doll freighter 

1956 Doris J. American trawler, 2 lost 
1960 Sandra Lee fishing boat, 1 lost 


1961 Mermaid American crabber, 2 lost 

1961 No. 36454 U.S. Coast Guard motor lifeboat 
1961 No. 40564 U.S. Coast Guard motor lifeboat 
1961 Triumph U.S. Coast Guard cutter, 5 lost 
1963 C-Trader American freighter 

1964 Bell Buoy American fishing boat 

1964 General John Biddle American dredge 
1964 George Olson American lumber barge 
1972 Meteor American crabber, 2 lost 

1976 Bettie M American tuna seiner 

1976 Pearl C. American charter boat, 8 lost 
1977 No. 41332 U.S. Coast Guard Utility boat, 3 lost 
1978 Carolina American trawler 

1980 Hei-She American crabber, 2 lost 

1981 Dori-Lee American trawler, 2 lost 

1981 Jennie Decker American schooner-dragger 
1981 Midnight Express American dragger, 4 lost 
1982 Fargo American fishing boat, 1 lost 

1984 Proud Mary American fishing boat, 1 lost 
1985 Bonnie American fishing boat, 2 lost 

1986 McKinley American dragger-trawler, 1 lost 
1987 Bad Check American fishing boat, 3 lost 
1987 Nickie Joe American fishing boat, 3 lost 
1991 Sea King American fishing boat, 3 lost 
1991 Unnamed pleasure craft American fishing boat, 2 lost 
1992 Caroline American fishing boat, 2 lost 

1996 Ida E. American fishing boat 


SHE’S BAAACK 


he Tillamook County Pioneer reports that the wreck of the 
Le windjammer Emily G. Reed, which ran aground 
in Rockaway Beach on Feb. 14, 1908, is visible again, just 
in time for the 110th anniversary of her demise (tinyurl.com/ 
TCPemily). A photo of her re-emerging from the sand by Don 
Best is shown. 

Malfunctioning chronometers and heavy weather caused the 
grounding. Four crew members set off in a lifeboat, and were 
presumed dead. The captain, his wife, and the remaining sur- 
vivors waited until dawn, when it was low tide and they could 
wade ashore (tinyurl.com/reed-wales). 

The initial count of 12 casualties turned out to be inaccu- 
rate; three of the men in the lifeboat survived, and were found 
starved and thirsty, drifting 200 miles north of the Emily G. 


Reed, which was a totalloss. <2 — G-AOIS 


‘BEYOND CONTROL OF MAN’ 


Te British ship Glenmorag met her fate in the Grave- 
yard of the Pacific on March 19, 1896 (tinyurl.com/ 
fluxglen). She got lost in the fog and ran aground on the 
Long Beach (Wash.) Peninsula north of Ocean Park. The 
ship is pictured, courtesy of FluxStories.com 

Capt. Archibald Currie had no idea where they were, 
and feared coastal rocks, so he rather hastily gave the aban- 
don ship order. Lifeboats were lowered, with a disastrous 
result, as a large wave lifted one of them, crashing it into 
the Glenmorag, crushing two crew members and seriously 
injuring four others, including William Begg. If only the 
captain had waited for the tide to turn, everyone could have 
just walked ashore. 

Begg (pictured left, courtesy of F luxStories.com) was 
taken to the Taylor Hotel in Ocean Park to recover, which 
took several months. While there, he was nursed by the 
hotel owner’s daughter, Maude Taylor, whom he eventu- 
ally married. He stayed on the peninsula — where he intro- 
duced the game of soccer and created the county’s first soc- 
cer league — for the rest of his life. Begg is pictured, left, 
with the Glenmorag’s figurehead. 

A Naval Court of Inquiry found that despite the two 
deaths (deemed “beyond control of man”), “the conduct 
and the discipline of the officers and crew was in every 
respect correct,” and that the Glenmorag was “safe from 
damage,” should stay put so she could be salvaged in the 
summer (tinyurl.com/glenwreck), 

Unlike William Begg, the Glenmorag did not find 
a happy ending. According to HistorySpinner.com, the 
Owners tried unsuccessfully to refloat her several times, 
finally sending for a “famous wrecker,” Capt. Burns. He 
is reported to have spent $30,000 ($840,000 now) trying to 
save the ship before giving up and going home. 

Since the amount of money already expended on her 
rescue could have been more wisely spent building a big- 
ger, better ship, the Glenmorag was finally abandoned to 
sink in the sand. ini ns A 1S 


HE WAS PUZZLED 


Ns from Astoria of the demise of the 818-ton iron 
ship Fernglen on Clatsop Spit on Oct. 16, 1881, made 
it all the way to The Evening Post in New Zealand — even 
though it took a month. The ship is shown, courtesy of the 
State Library of Victoria. 

In Capt. F. Budd’s account of the wreck, he really 
wasn’t up to speed on the area. “I was puzzled with the 
lights,” he wrote. “I knew nothing of a light being on Til- 
lamook rock, or the change of light at Point Adams. | saw 
a red light where | expected to find a red and white flash.” 
Guessing he was just outside the Columbia River bar (he 
wasn’t), he stayed where he was to wait for a bar pilot. 

At 6 a.m., the ship ran aground hard in a strong tide. 
All of the sails were put up, but it didn’t matter; she 
wouldn't budge. The ship “lay easy,” so the captain wasn’t 
too alarmed at first, but when they were still stuck the fol- 
lowing morning, he fired up the steam engine and start- 
ing tossing ballast overboard. They kept at it for hours, in 
vain, only to discover the ship was leaking. By 7 p.m., the 
wind was whipping up, and the Fernglen steadily taking on 
water. Needless to say, they had a very rough night. 

The next morning, in heavy seas, Capt. Budd decided 
to launch the starboard lifeboat and abandon ship. The life- 
boat had other ideas, and was smashed when it washed 
back aboard. By 9 a.m. the Fernglen started to heel over, 
then the remaining ballast shifted, and the masts rolled 
over into the water. By noon, the ship was in two pieces, 
and the anticipated bar pilot boat still hadn’t arrived. 

The captain and crew, desperate to save themselves, 
with great difficulty managed to board the ship’s other 
lifeboat. “We pulled for the shore with the whole of the 
ship's crew (of 20) in the boat,” Capt. Budd recalled. “We 
had but two oars, and it kept four men busy bailing the 
boat sufficiently to keep her afloat.” Luckily, they were 
picked up by the crew of the tug Columbia. All hands were 
saved, but the Fernglen was a total loss. Not surprisingly, 
Budd was blamed for the debacle; his certificate was sus- 
pended for four months. (http://bit.ly/fernglen1, http://bit. 
ly/fernglen2) 12 -12- ROG 


SEARCHING FOR THE MAUNA ALA 


6 n Dec. 3, 1941 the steamer Mauna Ala, belonging 

Or Matson Navigation Company, sailed from Seat- 
tle under the command of Capt. C. W. Saunders bound for 
Hawaii,” bar pilot Capt. Robert Johnson wrote. “She was 
carrying general cargo that included Christmas trees and food 
for the troop buildup in Hawaii.” 

After the Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor on Dec. 7, the 
“Christmas ship” received a cable saying to head to the 
Columbia River, instead. “On the evening of Dec. 10, a misty 
evening, their position showed them approaching the Colum- 
bia River lightship, where she would take a bar pilot,” Capt 
Johnson explained. 

“They continued expecting to pick up the navigation aids 
of the lightship Cape Disappointment and North Head at any 
time. Instead, at 7:03 p.m., the lookout called ‘breakers ahead.’ 
The engine was put full astern but she ran aground south of 
the river entrance. Unbeknownst to the ship, all aids to navi- 
gation ... had all been turned off, fearing a Japanese attack.” 

The crew was safe, and taken to Astoria. Not so the ship, 
which broke apart and was a total loss. 

Soldiers rushing to the coast, fearing a Japanese invasion 
when the ship grounded, instead found the ship’s cargo — 
of “60,000 Christmas trees, 10,000 turkeys, 3,000 chickens,” 
as well as a case each of steaks and Almond Roca — wash- 
ing ashore, according to the Cannon Beach History Center 
and Museum (tinyurl.com/SSMauna). Word spread fast, and 
beachcombers weren’t far behind to collect the unexpected 
Christmas bounty. 

“The exact location of her grounding is unclear,” noted 
Capt. Johnson, who is researching the ship for the Mari- 
time Archaeology Society (maritimearchaeological.org). 
“One record has her 3 miles south of the jetty, and another 1 
mile south of the Peter Iredale. Can anyone who remembers 
this incident give us a better description of the location of the 
beaching? Are there any pictures or stories from local family 
lore about the incident or taking care of the crew?” 

If you have any information, please email him at info@ 


maritimearchaeological.org or call 503-325-3211, ext. 257. 
A G- LOIin 


‘TERRIBLE WRECK’ 


6 ( Pies & Dryden’s Marine History of the Pacific 
Northwest” recounts the “terrible wreck” of the 
American barque Industry on the Columbia River bar on 

March 16, 1865. 

After two weeks of rough weather that destroyed water 
casks and washed away supplies, the Industry approached 
the bar. After waiting outside for several days, hoping for 
assistance which never came, the water ran out. Desperate, 
the captain decided to make a run for it. 

Thinking a bar pilot was being sent to help them — 
after misreading signals from a pilot boat — he headed for 
the north channel. No one came, so he figured he was sup- 
posed to follow a schooner in; but the wind failed during 
the attempt. He set anchor to keep from running aground. 

When the wind picked up, he got under way again, but 
drifted into shallow water and ran aground stern first. Not 
one to give up, the captain kept trying to work the vessel 
over to the middle channel, but then the Industry ran hard 
aground, receiving “fatal injuries” to her hull, and began 
taking on water quickly. 

After a boat was lowered and became immediately 
swamped, drowning the mate, all hands took to the rigging at 
9 p.m. During the night all of the upper works of the vessel 
were carried away, and the rest of the boats were demolished. 
__ In desperation, two rafts were constructed in the morn- 
ing. The five people on the first were rescued by a lifeboat 
from Fort Canby. On the second raft, only two of its eight 
Passengers reached shore safely. Seventeen of the 24 pas- 
sengers and crew aboard the Industry perished. 

_ One of the survivors was a son of J. M. Shivley, Asto- 
ria’s first postmaster (tinyurl.com/JMShiv). Coinciden- 
tally, the elder Shivley was no Stranger to disasters at sea, 
himself. Returning from the gold rush in California in 
1850, he lost everything in a shipwreck, only to arrive in 
Astoria to find out he’d been replaced as postmaster. Hope- 
fully, after the demise of the Industry, the family avoided 
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more workers ereeted hin 
with a towel, It was time to lift 
the Lihue 


likely pay about 90 percent of 
the cost, the cash-strapped port 
will still have to pay at least 
10 percent. The boat was tak- 
ing up two slips that can be 
rented to paying customers 
during the upcoming fishing 
season. It was also a potential 
environmental and safety haz- 
ard, and a temptation for unsa- 
vory types who like to forage 
for scrap metal. 

On a moming last week, 
Salvage Master Kris Lindberg 
paced on the dock in orange 
rain gear and a sticker-covered 
hard hat, occasionally giving 
orders through his two-way 
radio. Below the murky water, 
a diver was unfurling enor- 
mous yellow straps behind 
him as he swam underneath 
the Lihue. A brawny man in a 
wetsuit and a hard hat treaded ing and double-checking the 
water next to the badly list- hooks and straps, inspecting 
ing boat, working to secure every component of the old boat 
the yellow straps ro huge iron to make sure it could withstand 
hooks hanging from a crane. the stress of being airborne 


Hole in the hull 

When the Lihue went down 
it filled with water, Now, it all 
had to come out. Workers on 
the dock began feeding hoses 
in through the cabin and other 
openings, and fiddling with a 
row of diesel-powered pumps 
on the dock. At a signal from 
Lindberg, the pumps roared to 
life and began spewing hun 
dreds of gallons of filthy bilge 
water. As the boat emptied out, 
it gradually began to rise 

The men turned the pumps 
off, and several of them climbed 
onto the surfaced boat. They 
moved all over its slimy sur- 
faces, removing hoses, check- 
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Workers supervised as a crane operator lowered the Lihue onto the barge. Global Diving 


and Salvage checked the boat for toxic waste, salvaged steel components and then sent 
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Once, the boat was hospital Finally, about an hour later, 
white with neat black trim and they were satisfied that the old 
a red keel. The keel still bore a wooden boat was ready to fly 
red stain, but most of the paint Barges aren't exactly com- 


had long since been supplanted 
by rust and slick green moss. 

A few workers in a little 
boat bobbed around the perim- 
eter, providing supplies and 
managing the orange plas- 
tic boom that had been placed 
around the boat to keep oil from 
spreading. A couple of sto- 
ries above them, more work- 
ers watched from the deck of 
the enormous barge supplied 
by subcontractor Advanced 
American Construction. And 
on the deck of the barge sat a 
royal blue Millennium crane 
that towered over everything 
else in the port. 

A ring of bubbles formed 
on the surface of the water, 
and moved gradually toward 
the dock. A black diving hel- 
met rigged with flashlights 
emerged from the water, and 
then the diver popped up and 
climbed a ladder onto a neigh- 
boring charter boat, where stil] 


the rest of the boat to a landfill. 


d of as construction debris in a landfill 


Natural 


agencies 


of 


at, and arranged 


to have Global Diving and Sal- 
vage, a Seattle company that 


has done a lot of work for the 


state, remove it. 
See LIHUE Il, Page 5A 
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Getting rid of an old boat 
isn’t cheap — Glenn said it 


With help from the state 
cost about $188,000. While the 


Department 
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much oil, but Port Manager 
Guy Glenn Jr. still had to fig- 


ure out what to do. 
derelict vessel program will 
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Last week, dozens of work- 
The Lihue II was more 
or less an orphan. The owner 


By NATALIE ST. JOHN 
ILWACO, Wash. — It takes 
a village to raise a boat. 
ers arrived by truck, boat and 
barge to help remove a derelict 
79-year-old tuna troller from 


the Port of Ilwaco marina. 

ber storm. Fast action by port 
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Lihue II 


exhumed from 
abandoned it at the port, where 
it sank during a Novem- 


Tuna troller 
watery grave 


Ra 


likely pay about 90 percent of 
the cost, the cash-strapped port 
will still have to pay at least 
10 percent. The boat was tak- 
ing up two slips that can be 
rented to paying customers 
during the upcoming fishing 
season. It was also a potential 
environmental and safety haz- 
ard, and a temptation for unsa- 


more workers greeted him 
with a towel. It was time to lift 
the Lihue. 


Hole in the hull 
When the Lihue went down, 
it filled with water. Now, it all 
had to come out. Workers on 
the dock began feeding hoses 
in through the cabin and other 
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openings, and fiddling with a 
row of diesel-powered pumps 
on the dock. At a signal from 
Lindberg, the pumps roared to 
life and began spewing hun- 
dreds of gallons of filthy bilge 
water. As the boat emptied out, 
it gradually began to rise. 

The men turned the pumps 
off, and several of them climbed 
onto the surfaced boat. They 
moved all over its slimy sur- 
faces, removing hoses, check- 
ing and double-checking the 
hooks and straps, inspecting 
every component of the old boat 
to make sure it could withstand 
the stress of being airborne. 

Finally, about an hour later, 
they were satisfied that the old 
wooden boat was ready to fly. 

Barges aren’t exactly com- 


vory types who like to forage 
for scrap metal. 

On a morning last week, 
Salvage Master Kris Lindberg 
paced on the dock in orange 
rain gear and a sticker-covered 
hard hat, occasionally giving 
orders through his two-way 
radio. Below the murky water, 
a diver was unfurling enor- 
mous yellow straps behind 
him as he swam underneath 
the Lihue. A brawny man in a 
wetsuit and a hard hat treaded 
water next to the badly list- 
ing boat, working to secure 
the yellow straps to huge iron 
hooks hanging from a crane. 

Once, the boat was hospital 

| white with neat black trim and 
ared keel. The keel still bore a 
red stain, but most of the paint 
had long since been supplanted 
by rust and slick green moss. 

A few workers in a little 
boat bobbed around the perim- 
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Workers supervised as a crane operator lowered the Lihue onto the barge. Global Diving 
and Salvage checked the boat for toxic waste, salvaged steel components and then sent 
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the rest of the boat to a landfill. 
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Lihue II 


pact. Because the operators 
had to park the barge at the 
end of the dock, they couldn’t 
get the crane arm close enough 
to lift the Lihue straight out of 
her slip. So before the Lihue 
could fly, she had to make 
one last, brief sea voyage. The 
crane operator slowly backed 
the boat out of its slip into 
the main channel, then swung 
the boom around, pulling the 
Lihue up next to the other side 
of the barge. High above, a 
row of men grabbed yellow 
lines and stood in a row, lean- 
ing back at 45 degree angles 
to the ground in an epic game 
of tug of war. They grimaced 
and strained as they pulled her 
closer to the side of the barge. 

In the water, the hulking 
wooden boat seemed very big. 
But as the workers hoisted 
her into the air, she lost all 
sense of scale. Floating above 
the marina, the once-stately 
Lihue suddenly looked like an 
old-fashioned toy boat. 

A few boats pulled out to 
watch as the Lihue rose into 
the air, climbing until she 


was several yards above the 
deck of the barge. People in 
the marina stopped what they 
Were doing to record the pro- 
ceedings on their phones, and 
the crew of a Coast Guard boat 
watched from the harbor. 


Grounded 

Many wondered if the old, 
water-logged tub might splin- 
ter under her own weight once 
the workers lifted her up, but 
she held. There were no omi- 
nous cracks or groans; not 
even a deluge of water stream- 
ing off the hull. 

The crane operator 
retracted the arm until the 
troller was hovering over the 
deck, dwarfing the orange- 
vested workers charged with 
guiding her into place. Slowly, 
slowly, the crane operator 
lowered her down. She settled 
softly onto the deck. 

Using a crane is “actually 
pretty common for a vessel 
of that size that’s on its side,” 
said Katie Stewart, a Global 
Diving and Salvage spokes- 
woman. “The only way to 
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Before they could lift the boat, workers had to pump out hundreds of gallons of dirty wa- 
ter. Then, they carefully checked the boat to make sure it was structurally sound enough 


to withstand the move. 
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When a break in the bad weather came on April 17, dozens 
of workers arrived by boat and barge to help maneuver 
the sunken tuna troller out of its slip, where it was |ifted 


by crane onto a barge. 
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A diver emerged after working to run huge straps un- 
dernearth the Lihue. The straps were then connected to 
hooks, so that a crane could lift it out of the water. 


get the water out is to lift it 
upright.” 

Stewart said the nasty 
weather earlier this month 
forced Global to postpone the 
operation a couple of times. 
By the time the weather was 
good enough to move the boat 
safely, the barge was almost 
out of time before it had to 
move on to another job. Aside 
from that, Stewart said, the 
operation went smoothly. 
Global found a small amount 


of asbestos on the boat, which 
raised the cost of disposal by 
a few thousand dollars, Glenn 
said. 

After nearly 80 years on 
the water, the Lihue was con- 
signed to spend her final 
moments on land. Crews 
removed steel and other meta! 
components for recycling. 
Then, Stewart said, the rest 
of the old wooden tuna troller 
was disposed of as construc- 
tion debris in a landfill. 


The Triumph — Mermaid Incident on the Columbia River Bar 


January 12, 1961, seemed like a normal 
day for Darrell Murray, a 29-year-old First 
Class Boatswain's Mate at the Cape Dis- 
appointment Lifeboat Station. At around 
4:15 p.m., he was changing a light bulb in 
the boathouse when the station received 
a call for assistance. The Mermaid, a 38- 
foot crab boat, had lost its rudder and was 
drifting dangerously toward the Columbia 
River Bar. The boat was owned and oper- 
ated by two brothers from Ilwaco, Bert 
and Stanley Bergman. 

At the time of the call, Doyle Porter, the 
officer in charge of Cape D, was at Long 


Beach Hospital where his wife was giving 
birth to their second child. Murray, the 
senior man on duty, wasted no time in 
launching the station’s 40-foot patrol boat 
and a 36-foot motor lifeboat. The 36-foot- 
er was a sturdy and reliable surfboat, but 
much slower than the 40-footer, so Mur- 
ray chose to have it follow. 

Before the crews departed, Murray 
made contact with the National Weather 
Service to check on the evening’s forecast. 

He asked if the Weather Service had 


any information that indicated worsening 


conditions, but they predicted nothing 
unusual. 

The weather was not particularly bad 
for that time of year, but the prediction 
was already wrong. Winds were blowing 
out of the south-southwest at 40 to 46 
mph, with swells on the bar of 8 to 15 
feet. Nonetheless, Murray and the others 
considered it a routine rescue operation. 

After the weather check, Murray and 
his two crewmen, Seaman Acie Maxwell 
and Engineman Terrence “Terry” Lowe, 
departed just five minutes after the call 
came in. 

Larry Edwards would captain the 
36-footer, with crewmen Brian Johnson 
and James Croker assisting. 

When Murray crossed the bar, the 
waves were “poppin” and swells were 
between 17 to 20 feet. The men in the 
lookout at Cape D told Murray that 
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the Mermaid had dropped its anchor 

near buoys 12 and 14, inside the river's 
entrance, and was dragging anchor toward 
the bar. But when Murray arrived at that 
location, the Mermaid was nowhere in 
sight. It was becoming dark and visibility 
was worsening by the minute. 

Murray did not have direct radio com 
munication with the Bergman brothers, 
so it took him several minutes to locate 
the Mermaid. He was finally able to spot 
the Mermaid with assistance from Roy 
Gunnary, the captain of another nearby 
fishing boat who had communication 
with the Bergman brothers. Instructed by 
Murray, Gunnary told the men to shine 
their spotlight in the air. Murray spotted 
the Mermaid in the surf near North Head 
Lighthouse, and he sped to the scene. 

At approximately $ p.m., the men on the 
40-footer passed a line to the Mermaid 
and took her in tow. The slower 36-footer 
arrived on the scene for back up. Mur- 
ray noticed that the weather was getting 
worse. The waves were thrashing violent 
ly, as ifa giant eggbeater were stirring the 
sea. “You had a nice little mixed up mess 
out there,” he remembered. 

Back at the station, Doyle Porter re 
turned from the hospital and took control 
of the rescue operation, Porter and Mur 
ray discussed the situation via radio and 
decided to call the Point Adams Lifeboat 
Station on the Oregon side and request 
assistance from the $2-foot motor lifeboat 
[riumph, the strongest of all the Coast 


Guard's lifeboats. 
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an experienced coxswain. He and | 
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two Stranded fishermen. Courtesy of 
the Columbia River Maritime 
Museum. 


With the Mermaid successfully har 
nessed and in tow, Murray and his crew 
headed to the vicinity of buoy | to wait 
for the arrival of the Triumph. Edwards 
and his crew followed in the 36-footer. 

When the call came in to Point Adams, 
21-year-old Gordon Huggins, a 3rd Class 
Engineman, was finishing up a full day in 
the shop, cleaning and tuning up engines. 
Huggins had been in the Coast Guard for 
five years, but he had only been at Point 
Adams for a few weeks. 

In fact, Huggins was scheduled to go off 
duty that evening but he wanted more 


experience on the bar, so he approached 


Larry Frederickson, a veteran engineman, 


and asked if he could take his place on the 


[riumph. 
Several other men were new to the 
station. Like Huggins, Mark Hoban and 


Gordon Sussex also sought more experi 


senlo ic! ine ¢ { 
eterans— Coxswain John Culp, Ist ( 
Engineman Joseph Petrin, and Sean 
Ralph Mace Though the crew was you! 
31-year old ¢ ulp was a thoroughly sea 


7. | . in 
sonea coxswaln 


At §:05 p.m., the Triumph departed 
Point Adams. By the time it reached 
Buoy 10, just inside the river's mouth, the 
breakers were between 20 and 35 feet 
Culp ordered his crew to put 
jackets, though they left the le 
loose for better mobility 

The boat asc ende d the stee p swe IIs 
then plunged into the trough of the surf 
[hough their adrenaline was pumping 


' 


the men were focused on their 


wor;©rh 
were heading out there to do our jobs 
to save lives, Huggins said. “We werent 
worried about our own 
A few minutes into the mission, Sussex 
got seasick. Culp sent him downstairs to 
rest in the forward compartment. Not 
long after, blood started gushing from 
Huggins’ nose. Culp told him to go down 
stairs until the bleeding stopped. Huggin 


went to the aft compartment and apphed 


pressure to his nose 


Holding a life jacket from the Triumph are survivors 
(I to r) Darrell Murray, Jim Croker, Terry Lowe, Brian Johnson, 
and Larry Edwards. Ernie Garcia photo, Courtesy Darrell Murray. 
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Bert and Stanley 
Bergman’s crab boat 
Mermaid. 


At 7:15 p.m., the Triumph finally ar- 
rived at the scene. Murray and his crew 
on the 40-footer had been towing the 
Mermaid continuously for two and a half 
hours, with Edwards and the crew of the 
36-footer standing by for back up. 

With orders to head back in, Murray 
left the Mermaid in the hands of the 
Triumph. He aimed for the bar, and the 
36-footer followed. The weather was now 
so bad that the boats weren't able to see 
each other, and their radios were soaked 


with seawater. 

On the Triumph, Hug- 
gins, who was still in the 
aft compartment, could 
hear the sound of the 
reel as the crew pulled 
the towline out to the 
Mermaid. Culp managed 
to hook to the Mermaid 
at 7:27 p.m., but the tow- 
line broke a short while 
later. 

Meanwhile, on the 
40-footer, Murray had 
arrived near the bar and 
decided to continue, but he was strug- 
gling in the darkness, with low visibility 
and the pounding surf, Neither Murray 
nor Lowe had their lifejackets on be- 
Cause it was easier to work without them. 
Maxwell, however, was standing outside 
wearing his life jacket. 

At about 7:50 p.m., Murray approached 
the bar near buoy 7. As he did, he negoti- 
ated two large swells. Then, he caught 
sight of the largest breaker he had ever 
seen, 
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The 40-footer 
(CG-40564) 

Capsized and sank on 
January 12, 1961, Its 
crew, Darrell 

Murray, Terrence Lowe, 
and Acie Maxwell, 

Were picked up by the 
36-footer 

(CG-36454). 

Courtesy of the Columbia 
River Maritime Museum. 
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The enormous wave started breaking 
just as it caught up with the stern. The 
breaker lifted the 40-footer’s stern and 
rocketed the vessel forward like a surf. 
board in a heavy surf, forcing the boat into 
the back of another breaker. The bow dug 
in, the stern was thrown in the air, and the 
vessel twisted and capsized. Before they 
flipped, Murray grabbed his life jacket and 
slipped it on. 

In an instant, the 40-footer became 
a death trap. Murray and Lowe were 
imprisoned in the frigid darkness of the 
overturned hull. Maxwell, who was on 
deck, jumped over the side when he felt 
the boat flipping. 

Lowe felt his way around the wiring, 
found the door, and escaped. When he 
surfaced, he heard Maxwell shouting for 
him and followed the sound of his voice 
to the overturned boat. Lowe and Max. 
well held on to the 40-footer’s propeller 
shafts, 

When Murray pulled on his life jacket, 
he had time to fasten the waist belts, but 
the leg straps were dangling. Somehow, 
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breaker. As the 


36-footer ¢ ollided 


with the overturned 
vessel, Lowe leaped 
to the 36-footer and 
made it on board 
Murray was 
dangling off of the 
life raft, his right 
arm still woven 
through the web 
bing. He flipped 


end over end In the 


raft through the 
crashing surf. The 
raft was dragging 
him by his arm, 
which was tangled 
in the webbing. 
During the 
next few moments, 
Murray was sure 
he would die. He 
switched his wed 
ding ring and watch 
from his left to his 
right hand. He was 
sure his right arm 
would be torn from 
the rest of his body, 
Doyle Porter and Darrell Murray exhibit the type of life raft that Murray and when it washed 


Clung to after escaping the capsized 40-footer on shore, he wanted 
something else. He (CG-40564). Ernie Garcia photo, courtesy Darrell Murray. it to be identified 


correctly. 


ed The next breake 
Murray glanced back at the 40-footer and e next breaker 
bu arried Murray » the stern of the 40 
saw Lowe and Maxwell clinging to the - ed Murray into the stern of the 40, 
: H Bs I 
jacket caught on something. He tis ed “eA and Maxwell reached out ¢ Te > 
: propeller shafts. The three men hollered P vell reached out and grabbed 
5 t go of the life jacket, and PSone him. They cut Murray’s right arm loose 
ror helt / ‘ 
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I was jus Murr: ee A 
| of water. Just as he was trained, Ed lurray now felt that it was too risky 


1s st to try < ‘O » by : Jahia 
irds started making an expanding circle ; and cross the bar. He made the 


area, Ashe tained comer decision to head for the Columbia River 


| g Brian Johnson spotted the men in the Lightship instead, which was located 5. ] 
miles off the river's entrance. Though the 
\ moment later, Murray looked up and vessel took a beating on the way out, the 
is and the 36-footer coming 36-footer reached the | ightship at about 

idtoo s hes 9:20 p.m., and the men were pulled on 
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board. The 36-footer, in 
a near sinking condition, 
was tied to the stern of the 
Lightship. 

Meanwhile, Culp and 
his crew on the Triumph 
struggled to keep the Mer- 


\ 


maid in tow. The towline 
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snapped a second time, 
probably due to chafing on 
the Mermaid’s rail. Culp 
hooked to the Mermaid 
again, but at approximately 
8:10 p.m., the Triumph lost 
the Mermaid for the third 
time. 

This time, the Mermaid 
was carried into the moun- 
tainous breakers at Peacock 
Spit. Coxswain John Culp 
radioed Warren Berto, the 
chief at Point Adams, and 
told him that the Triumph 
was “going in to get him.” 

Still beneath deck, Hug- 
gins suddenly felt the Triumph roll on 
its side. He wasn't too alarmed at first 
because he was sure the boat would right 
itself. But a few seconds later, the vessel 
rolled completely over on its top. 

Trapped in the Triumph’s hull, Huggins 
tried to open the compartment’s door. It 
wouldn't move. He grabbed a fire axe and 
tried to chop his way out, but he quickly 
realized that the hull was too thick. Not 
knowing what else he could do, Huggins 
made sure his life jacket was fastened. 

A few minutes later, the Triumph right- 
ed itself. Huggins tried the door again, 
and this time it opened. He went up on 
deck and searched for the rest of the crew. 
The deck was empty. He hollered but no 
one answered. 

The floundering Mermaid managed to 
rescue one man from the water, Joseph 
Petrin. Soon after, Porter at Cape D talked 
with Petrin over the radio. Petrin was in 
shock and all he could say was, “Chief, a 
big breaker hit us and the $2-footer went 


down. I am the only one left.” At this time, 


‘The U.S. Coast Guard’s Cape 
Disappointment Lifeboat Station near 
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neither Petrin nor Huggins knew that the 
other one was still alive. 

On the deck of the Triumph, Huggins 
remembered that Sussex had been in the 
forward compartment. He went looking 
for him, but the compartment’s doorknob 
was missing. He beat on the door, but he 
couldn't budge it and no one responded. 
He made his way to the companionway 
that went below deck and grabbed on to 
some handholds. 

Alone on the Triumph, Huggins 
struggled to hang on to the boat. Then the 
unthinkable happened. The vessel cap- 
sized again. Huggins was tossed into the 
raging sea. Each time he heard a breaker 
coming, Huggins grabbed his life jacket, 
curled into a ball, and held his breath. 
Huggins believes he passed out a few 
times. He remembers being jarred back 
to consciousness when his body slammed 
against the ocean’s floor. 

Eventually, Huggins found his footing. 
The next thing he knew, he saw search- 
lights. “I just started screaming,” he said. 
At approximately 10:45 p.m., two Coast 


Guardsmen from North Head Light- 
house, Grover Dillard and Junior Meyer, 
ran toward Huggins and pulled him up on 
shore. 

When the triumph capsized, Point 
Adams sent two additional 36-footers 
to the scene. One of the boats managed 
to get the Mermaid in tow and tried to 
proceed to the Lightship, but they made 
little progress. At around 11:00 p-m.,a 
huge breaker hit the 36-footer and the 
Mermaid, snapping the towline for a final 
time. The Mermaid somersaulted end 
over end and disintegrated in the surf. 

Throughout the night, two Coast Guard 
cutters and several aircraft searched for 
survivors but found only debris. The 
next morning a life jacket washed up on 
the beach, everything fastened but the 
leg straps. The survivors would return to 
work a few days later, but they would nev- 
er forget the night that took their friends 
and forever altered their own lives. oa 
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